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February  15,  1996 


Hon.  Jack  Ady,  Minister 

Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development 
229  Legislature  Building 
Edmonton,  AB  T5K2B6 

Dear  Mr.  Ady: 

As  members  of  the  Alberta  Vocational  College  Governance  Review  Task  Force,  we  are 
pleased  to  submit  our  report. 

We  want  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  this  review.  Many  people 
put  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  time  in  response  to  your  call  for  a  governance  review: 
management,  faculty  and  staff  of  the  AVC's;  members  of  the  general  public;  officials 
from  various  departments  of  government;  and  representatives  of  other  postsecondary 
institutions.  In  our  view,  however,  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  all  was  made  by 
current  and  former  students  of  the  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges:  their  active  participation 
and  meaningful  submissions  were  a  wonderful  testament  to  the  need  for,  and  success  of, 
these  institutions. 

Over  the  course  of  its  work,  the  Task  Force  came  to  appreciate  the  very  real  contribution 
that  these  institutions  make  to  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  Alberta.  They  enable 
people  of  many  backgrounds  to  develop,  to  make  changes  in  their  lives,  and  to  become 
contributing  members  of  society;  they  also  contribute  to  the  development  of 
communities,  particularly  in  northern  Alberta.  The  fundamental  message  heard  by  the 
Task  Force  was  that  they  must  not  cease  to  exist,  nor  should  their  mandates  be 
diminished,  and  it  is  our  expectation  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report 
will  not  only  sustain  these  institutions  but  enable  them  to  serve  the  people  of  Alberta  even 
more  effectively  than  in  the  past. 

In  closing,  we  want  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  review,  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  futures  of  these  four  institutions.  We 
will,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  this  report  with  you  at  your 
convenience. 


Yours  truly. 


Marshall  Williams 
Chairman 


Stan  Woloshyn 
Member 


Dave  Hubert 
Member 
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Executive  Summary 

The  Task 

This  report  contains  the  outcomes  of  a  review  of  the  governance  of  the  four 
Alberta  Vocational  Colleges,  as  requested  by  the  Minister  of  Advanced 
Education  and  Career  Development  in  September,  1995.  These  institutions  are 
currently  administered  directly  by  the  Province. 

History 

The  origins  of  these  institutions  and  their  mandates  stem  from  federal  and 
provincial  legislation  to  address  the  needs  of  the  educationally,  socially,  and 
economically  disadvantaged.  They  are  unique  in  Canada  and  Alberta  in  that  their 
mandates  are  based  on  the  clients  they  serve  rather  than  on  the  programs  they 
offer  -  they  exist  primarily  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and,  according  to  a 
significant  number  of  submissions  received  by  the  Task  Force,  they  have  been 
highly  effective  in  this  regard. 

Purpose  of  the  AVC's 

There  continues  to  be  a  significant  proportion  of  people  who  have  been 
bypassed  by  (or  have  side-stepped  for  various  reasons)  the  mainstream 
educational  system  -  people  with  low  literacy  skills;  people  whose  family 
environments  have  discouraged  them  from  attending  or  completing  basic  levels 
of  schooling;  people  who  are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  or  who  are 
learning  disabled;  people  who  are  of  Aboriginal  descent;  and/or  people  who  live 
in  isolated  communities.  According  to  submissions  the  Task  Force  received,  the 
AVC's  have  been  a  highly  effective  governmental  response  to  these  citizens, 
and  virtually  every  submission  requested  that  their  mandate  be  sustained.  In 
addition,  they  would  also  appear  to  be  a  cost-effective  response  in  that  they 
enable  people  to  move  from  positions  of  dependency  (for  example,  a  reliance  on 
such  govemment  programs  as  social  assistance)  to  employment  and  tax-paying 
ability.  In  so  doing,  these  institutions  also  contribute  to  the  economic  and  soci^ 
development  of  the  regions  they  serve. 

Task  Force  Process 

In  order  to  develop  recommendations,  the  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges 
Governance  Review  Task  Force  invited  submissions  from  the  colleges,  other 
post-secondary  institutions,  community  agencies  and  the  general  public.  Two- 
day  public  meetings  were  convened,  one  at  each  of  the  vocational  colleges,  at 
which  time  the  Task  Force  received  131  verbal  submissions  related  to  the  topic 
at  hand;  an  additional  160  written  submissions  were  received  during  the  course 
of  the  Task  Force's  activity. 

The  Task  Force  analyzed  the  information  it  gathered  in  three  ways:  (i)  individual 
submissions  were  reviewed  against  five  criteria  set  forth  by  the  Minister,  (ii) 
individual  submissions  were  reviewed  to  extract  themes  reflective  of  underlying 
concerns  to  students  and  communities,  and  (iii)  the  content  of  the  public 
meetings  was  examined  with  a  view  to  identifying  broad  dimensions  that 
emerged  from  these  hearings. 
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Conclusions 

The  Task  Force  came  to  two  major  conclusions: 

•  The  basic  or  core  mandates  of  these  four  institutions  -  namely,  to  assist 
disadvantaged  Albertans  -  must  be  sustained;  and, 

•  Impediments  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  AVC's,  as  institutions 
administered  directly  by  Government,  need  to  be  overcome. 

Recommendations 

In  order  to  address  these  conclusions  the  Task  Force  makes  the  following 
reconmiendations,  the  first  of  which  has  three  components: 

Recommendation  #1: 

(a)  That  the  current  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges  be  variously 
designated  "Centres  of  Specialization"  in  the  areas  of 
Academic  Upgrading,  English  as  a  Second  Language,  and 
the  education  of  Aboriginal  people; 

(b)  That  they  be  called  "Centres  for  Adult  Learning";  and 

(c)  That  these  four  institutions  seek  designation  as  Centres  of 
Excellence  under  the  Federal  Government's  Centres  of 
Excellence  program. 

Recommendation  #2: 

That  each  Centre  for  Adult  Learning  be  governed  by  a  Local 
Governing  Council  established  under  a  new  statute  to  be  entitled 
the  Centres  for  Adult  Learning  Act 

This  Act  would  contain  the  following  provisions: 

•  each  Centre  will  be  govemed  by  a  Local  Governing  Council  comprised  of 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  area  served  by 
the  Centre; 

•  each  Centre  will  have  responsibility  for  its  revenues  and  expenditures, 
thereby  alleviating  problems  with  such  things  as  the  carry-over  of 
surpluses,  the  retention  of  revenues,  and  longer-term  financial  planning; 

•  existing  collective  agreements  could  continue; 

•  efficiencies  that  build  on  existing  relationships  will  be  sustained.  Hence, 
the  Province  will  continue  to  own  the  existing  facilities  but  the  Centres  will 
make  arrangements  with  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  facilities;  and 
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•  to  ensure  that  the  mandate  of  the  Centres  is  sustained  both  individually  and 
collectively,  a  coordinating  body  (Centres  for  Adult  Learning  Coordinating 
Council)  will  be  established,  comprised  of  representatives  from  each 
Centre  and  the  province-at-large,  along  with  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  representing  the  Minister  (Ex 
Officio), 

Task  Force  Comment 

Through  its  assessment  of  these  recommendations  in  terms  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  by  the  Minister,  the  Task  Force  concludes  that  the  people  of  Alberta  will 
be  better  served  by  this  proposed  governance  model,  and  at  no  increase  in  cost, 
than  by  the  existing  arrangement  or  by  other  models  proposed  to  the  Task 
Force. 
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1.1  Historical  Sketch 

The  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges  (AVC's)  grew  out  of  the  Youth  Training  Act  of 
1939.  This  federal  statute  was  a  response  to  the  Great  Depression  and  the  large 
numbers  of  young  people  who  needed  training  in  order  to  become  employed. 
World  War  II  overtook  the  original  intent  of  the  Youth  Training  Act,  which  was 
then  used  to  train  young  people  for  the  war  effort.  To  meet  the  demands  of  a  post- 
war economy  in  the  late  1940's,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  number  of 
people  who  wanted  technical  and  vocational  training  in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  established  policies  and  statutes  which,  among 
other  things,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges. 

During  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  five  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Centres 
(CVT's)  had  been  established  in  Alberta.  By  the  early  1960s  they  had  met  their 
need,  or  needs  had  changed,  and  only  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  CVT's  remained 
open.  In  1965,  these  two  Centres  became  known  as  Alberta  Vocational  Centres 
(AVC's).  In  the  same  year  the  province  created  an  AVC  in  Fort  McMurray,  which 
became  Keyano  College  in  1975. 

In  northeastern  Alberta,  a  1967  federal -provincial  training  and  employment  initiative 
created  Alberta  NewStart  Inc.,  a  non-profit  society  whose  purpose  was  to  address 
the  employment  qualifications  of  disadvantaged  people  through  employment-related 
training.  NewStart  began  to  operate  classes  in  early  1969,  but  the  program  was 
terminated  in  1971.  The  Centre  in  Lac  La  Biche  was  closed  in  late  1969,  and  this 
precipitated  a  sit-in  by  local  Aboriginal  people  who  formed  a  society  named  Alberta 
Pe-Ta-Pun.  This  society  operated  the  Centre  for  another  year.  Following  a  period 
of  review  by  the  newly-elected  govemment.  Alberta  Vocational  Centre  Lac  La 
Biche  was  established  in  1973. 

In  1970  the  Slave  Lake  region  had  been  designated  a  "special  area"  by  the  federal 
govemment.  The  policies  of  the  Department  of  Regional  Economic  Expansion  made 
the  area  eligible  for  federal  financial  assistance  and,  through  federal-provincial  cost- 
sharing,  AVC  Grouard  was  established  in  1970.  Another  type  of  institution,  known 
as  Community  Vocational  Centres  (CVC's),  had  been  developed  to  provide 
vocational  preparation  courses  to  isolated  communities  in  the  north-central  region  of 
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the  province.  These  Centres  were  known  collectively  as  CVC-Lesser  Slave  Lake. 
In  1988,  the  CVC's  and  AVC  Grouard  were  merged  to  create  AVC  Lesser  Slave 
Lake. 


In  1990,  the  name  "Alberta  Vocational  Centre"  was  officially  changed  to  Alberta 
Vocational  College  (also  referred  to  as  "AVC"),  in  part  to  remove  a  perceived 
stigma  associated  with  the  term  "centre"  in  some  communities,  and  in  part  to  reflect 
the  post-secondary  nature  of  many  of  the  programs  offered  by  these  institutions. 

1.2  The  Purpose  of  the  AVC's 
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Throughout  their  history,  AVC's  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  responsible  for 
providing  services  to  socio-economically  disadvantaged  Albertans.  This  kind  of 
service  has  distinguished  the  AVC's  from  other  educational  institutions:  their 
mandate  has  been  based  on  the  clients  they  serve  rather  than  on  the  programs  they 
offer.  In  response  to  the  needs  of  their  students  and  the  communities  they  serve, 
AVC  programming  has  focused  on  Academic  Upgrading,  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL),  and  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Aboriginal  people.  AVC's 
have  also  offered  programs  in  health,  business,  and  trades,  and  have  brokered 
programs  from  other  institutions  as  student  need  has  demanded.  In  northern 
communities,  program  offerings  have  been  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Aboriginal  people. 

These  specialized  adult  education  programs,  typically  of  one  year  or  less  in  length, 
have  made  AVC's  unique  institutions  in  Alberta.  They  have  also  made  AVC's 
unique  within  the  Canadian  post-secondary  education  system.  Over  the  long  term, 
no  other  province  has  addressed  the  specialized  needs  of  adult  learners  in  the  same 
way  as  Alberta.  In  other  provinces,  such  programs  as  Academic  Upgrading  and 
ESL  have  been  offered  by  colleges  that  typically  have  much  broader  mandates  -  that 
is,  they  offer  many  different  kinds  of  programs  and,  according  to  some  reports, 
may  give  lower  priority  to  activities  that  support  students  such  as  those  who  attend 
Alberta's  AVC's.  In  Alberta,  adult  educators  who  are  specially  skilled  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  disabled  and  disadvantaged  learners  have  been  able  to  design  academic 
and  skill  training  programs,  and  to  offer  a  full  range  of  counselling  and  support 
services  for  those  programs.  In  these  ways,  AVC's  have  developed  a  special  place 
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in  adult  education  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  literacy  and  Aboriginal 
education. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  ongoing  need  to  address  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  This  is 
most  often  a  government  responsibility,  particularly  in  the  area  of  education.  In 
Alberta,  the  needs  of  handicapped  and/or  disadvantaged  students  have  been 
addressed  through  focused  responses  -  for  example,  special  programs  are  in  place 
for  those  with  learning  disabilities.  Similarly,  the  AVCs  have  responded  to  the 
educational,  cultural  and  financial  needs  of  disadvantaged  adults. 

1.3  Institutional  Activities 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  four  AVCs. 
Specific  information  can  be  found  in  Appendices  E  and  F. 

1.3.1    The  AVCs 

The  four  AVCs  operate  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  government:  staff 
are  civil  servants;  facilities  are  owned  by  the  province;  and  financial  systems  are 
based  directly  on  those  used  in  government.  The  President  of  each  AVC  reports  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development.  Three  of  the 
AVCs  have  Presidential  advisory  bodies  and,  while  they  play  a  key  role  in 
representing  the  interests  of  the  community,  they  have  no  statutory  authority.  All 
four  colleges  have  a  variety  of  program  advisory  bodies  which  provide  key  linkages 
with  employers  and  others  regarding  the  curriculum  of  programs. 

The  mandates  and  program  activities  of  the  AVCs  are  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  (as  are  those  of  other  post-secondary 
institutions  in  the  province),  but  their  budgets  are  integrated  with  that  of  the 
Ministry.  In  some  areas  of  operation  (finance  and  personnel,  in  particular). 
Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  officials'  duties  relate  solely  to  the 
AVCs.  This  is  also  the  case  for  some  officials  in  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply 
and  Services  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  facilities.  Other  government 
departments  also  provide  services  to  the  AVCs;  Alberta  Treasury,  for  example. 
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provides  a  payroll  function.  In  short,  the  AVC's  are,  organizationally,  branches  or 
divisions  of  a  government  department. 
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1.3.1.1  AVC  Calgary 

Established  in  1965,  AVC  -  Calgary  has  a  staff  of  488  full-  and  part-time 
employees.  About  6,500  students  are  currentiy  registered  in  full-time  programs 
offered  at  the  main  campus,  seven  urban  Learning  Centres,  and  six  rural  Learning 
Centres.  All  of  these  programs  are  less  than  one  year  in  length.  Heaviest  full-time 
enrollment  occurs  in  English  as  a  Second  Language  and  Academic  Upgrading; 
Career  Programs,  and  "cost-recovery"  programs  (that  is,  programs  which  respond 
to  specific  requests  for  training,  often  originating  from  employers,  the  costs  of 
which  are  completely  offset  by  tuition  or  contract  fees)  enroll  fewer  students.  Part- 
time  offerings  include  a  variety  of  business,  personal  development  and  career- 
enhancing  programs.  The  College  also  annually  enrolls  approximately  12,000 
students  in  continuing  education  courses. 

1.3.1.2  AVC  Edmonton 

Also  established  in  1965,  AVC  Edmonton  offers  full-time  programs  in  the  areas  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  Academic  Upgrading,  Health  Careers,  Business 
Careers,  Short  Term  Skills  Training,  and  cost-recovery  programs  to  meet 
community/business  needs.  About  16,500  full-  and  part-time  students  are  registered 
this  year.  With  a  staff  of  634  full-  and  part-time  employees,  the  College  offers 
programs  at  its  main  campus  in  downtown  Edmonton  and  at  17  other  locations  in 
Edmonton  and  north  central  Alberta. 


1.3.1.3   AVC  Lac  La  Biche 

AVC  -  Lac  La  Biche  was  established  in  1973.  It  serves  some  3,900  students  at  its 
main  campus  in  Lac  La  Biche  and  at  facilities  in  various  communities  in  Northeast 
Alberta.  Through  direct  delivery  and  brokering  from  other  institutions,  AVC  -  Lac 
La  Biche  offers  programs  in  the  areas  of  Academic  Upgrading,  Business  Careers, 
Human  Services,  Native  Arts  and  Crafts,  Health  Services,  Trades,  Technical,  and 
Community  and  Industrial  Training  (cost-recovery).  Courses  to  meet  the  emergent 
needs  of  local  Aboriginal  communities,  and  of  companies  in  the  forestry  and  energy 
sectors,  have  been  designed  in  conjunction  with  stakeholder  groups.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Community  Social  Work  program,  all  programs  are  one  year  or 
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less  in  length.  The  College  also  offers  continuing  education,  non-credit  courses. 
The  staff  is  comprised  of  206  full-  and  part-time  people. 


1.3.1.4    AVC  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

Tracing  its  origins  to  the  late  1960's,  AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  has  main  campuses 
in  Slave  Lake  and  Grouard,  as  well  as  "satellite"  campuses  in  many  remote 
communities  throughout  north  central  Alberta.  The  College  has  twenty  Community 
Education  Committees  (CEC's)  that  advise  the  College  in  the  operation  of  each  of 
its  campuses.  As  well,  representatives  of  the  CEC's  meet  as  the  Council  of 
Community  Education  Councils  (CCEC)  to  advise  the  College  on  its  regional 
operation.  The  College  offers  programs  under  its  own  mandate  in  the  areas  of 
Academic  Upgrading,  TradeA^ocational,  Job  Readiness,  Health/Social  Services, 
Apprenticeship,  and  Careers.  It  also  brokers  programs  at  the  university  level 
(Sunrise  Project),  and  at  the  two-year  level  from  public  colleges,  and  offers 
continuing  education,  non-credit  courses.  Some  2,600  students  are  enrolled  in 
credit  programs  at  the  College.  The  staff  is  comprised  of  250  full-  and  part-time 
people. 


The  Academic 
Upgrading  and 
Adult  Basic 
Education 
programs  at 
AVC  have 
been 
instrumental  in 

furthering 
research  in  the 
field  of  adult 
literacy. 
STAPLE 
Project 


1.4  Student  Profile 

For  a  special  group  of  adult  learners  in  this  province.  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges 
offer  a  second  chance  at  education.  For  some  it  is  a  third  chance,  while  for  others  it 
is  a  first.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  students'  past  life  experiences  have  not  always 
been  positive  in  shaping  healthy  attitudes  towards  education.  Many  students  come 
to  AVC  having  experienced  failure  in  their  early  schooling  and  only  marginal 
success  at  other  post-secondary  institutions  or  in  the  world  of  work.  As  a 
consequence,  restoring  self-confidence  is  often  the  first  challenge  to  overcome.  Life 
experiences  aside,  many  AVC  students  have  very  clear  goals  about  their  futures.  At 
the  same  time,  they  may  need  basic  life  and  skills  training  and  personalized 
counselling  to  begin  the  search  for  meaningful  employment. 

For  a  great  many  AVC  students  the  story  is  similar:  they  are  unemployed,  under- 
employed or  under-skilled.  These  students  have  limited  resources,  they  have 
become  dependent  on  receiving  social  assistance  or  unemployment  insurance,  they 
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have  experienced  disruptions  in  their  early  lives  and  have  encountered  such 
problems  as  unstable/dysfunctional  families,  substance  abuse,  teen  pregnancy  and 
divorce.  Some  students  are  physically  and  mentally  challenged;  others  are  new 
Canadians.  Many  Aboriginal  students,  particularly  in  northern  and  rural  Alberta, 
find  it  difficult  to  be  separated  ft^om  their  families  and  from  natural  support  systems 
in  their  communities. 


Equal 
opportunity  is 
not  possible 
if  you  can't 
communicate. 

Engineer, 
inventor  and 
former  ESL 
student 


Based  on  data  related  to  Fall,  1995  students  (see  Appendix  ¥),  about  one-third  of 
the  students  at  AVC  -  Calgary  and  AVC  -  Edmonton  are  enrolled  in  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  program.  The  majority  of  students  at  these  two  AVC's, 
however,  are  enrolled  in  Academic  Upgrading  or,  in  lesser  numbers,  are  pursuing 
career  preparation  programs.  In  the  rural  AVC's  (Lac  La  Biche  and  Lesser  Slave 
Lake),  about  60  percent  of  the  student  population  is  enrolled  in  Academic 
Upgrading,  with  very  few  ESL  students. 

Across  all  AVC's,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  student  population  is  female,  and 
(overall)  between  the  ages  of  17  and  39.  A  higher  percentage  of  younger  students 
(ages  17-24)  attends  rural  AVC's  than  urban  AVC's.  Many  students  at  each  AVC 
have  children.  The  majority  of  the  students  at  AVC  -  Lac  La  Biche  and  AVC-Lesser 
Slave  Lake  are  Aboriginal. 


About  eighty  percent  of  the  students  at  AVC  -  Calgary  and  AVC  -  Lac  La  Biche, 
sixty-five  percent  at  AVC  -  Edmonton,  and  fifty-two  percent  at  AVC  -  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  receive  financial  support.  About  half  of  the  AVC  -  Calgary  students  plan  to 
obtain  full-time  jobs  when  they  complete  their  AVC  program.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  intention  of  most  students  at  the  rural  AVC's  -  about  60%  of  students  at 
AVC's  Lac  La  Biche  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake  plan  to  enroll  in  other  programs  (or  in 
other  courses  in  the  same  program)  at  their  respective  AVC's  or  at  other 
institutions. 


Clearly,  the  backgrounds  of  those  attending  AVC's  are  not  only  varied  but,  in  many 
cases,  characteristic  of  educationally,  socially,  and  economically  disadvantaged 
people.  Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  AVC's  have  focused  on  the  development  of 
staff,  program  and  other  resources  to  accommodate  those  backgrounds. 
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2.  The  Task  Force 
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2.1  Background  to  the  Task  Force 

The  current  review  of  AVC  governance  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  provincial 
government  is  making  significant  changes  in  the  way  it  delivers  educational 
services.  In  early  1994,  the  government  put  forward  a  business  plan  in  which  five 
core  business  functions  were  described.  One  of  those  core  functions,  "Investing  in 
People  and  Ideas,"  identified  three  goals  which  relate  directly  to  the  AVC's: 

•  To  provide  the  best  possible  education  for  all  Alberta  students,  giving  them  the 
skills,  knowledge  and  positive  attitudes  they  need  to  achieve  and  succeed; 

•  To  provide  adults  with  access  to  high-quality  post-secondary  opportunities  so 
they  can  take  responsibility,  participate  in  a  changing  economy  and  workforce 
and  enrich  the  quality  of  life  in  their  communities;  and, 

•  To  ensure  that  Alberta  has  a  well-educated,  productive  and  talented  workforce. 

To  implement  the  business  plan  in  a  way  that  would  respond  to  input  from 
Albertans,  a  public  consultation  process  was  conducted.  As  a  result  of  that  process, 
a  white  paper  on  post-secondary  education,  entitled  New  Directions  for  Adult 
Learning  in  Alberta,  was  published  in  October  1994.  The  paper  described  four 
goals  for  the  adult  leaming  system:  accessibility,  responsiveness,  affordability  and 
accountability.  This  paper  also  contained  many  strategies  that  relate  directly  to  how 
AVC's  operate  (for  example,  #L6  ^'Develop  initiatives  to  help  Albertans  overcome 
barriers  to  participating  in  leaming  opportunities. "). 

In  this  context,  the  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development,  on 
September  12,  1995,  established  a  Task  Force  to  examine  the  potential  need  for  a 
change  in  governance  for  the  four  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges  (see  Appendix  A). 
The  announcement  regarding  the  Task  Force  was  widely  distributed,  particularly 
among  stakeholders  in  the  regions  served  by  the  four  Colleges. 

Fundamental  to  the  role  of  the  Task  Force  was  a  review  of  the  governance  of  the 
four  AVC's  in  accordance  with  the  business  plan,  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Department.  Furthermore,  the  Task  Force  was  responsible  for  recommending  a 
model  or  form  of  govemance  appropriate  for  the  future  management  of  each  or  all 
of  the  AVC's.  The  Minister's  instructions  were  clarified  in  early  October  1995  to 
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make  explicit  the  expectation  that  all  governance  options  (including  the  status  quo) 
were  to  be  considered. 

The  initial  timeline  called  for  the  Task  Force  to  present  a  final  report  to  the  Minister 
by  December  15, 1995.  However,  by  late  November  it  became  evident  that  in  order 
to  analyze  the  large  volume  of  information  gathered  through  291  submissions  and 
the  various  meetings  with  stakeholders,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  in 
formulating  its  recommendations,  the  Task  Force  would  need  more  time.  The 
Minister  agreed  to  extend  the  timeline  to  February  15, 1996. 

2.2  The  Task  Force  Process 

In  late  September  1995,  the  Task  Force  met  to  develop  a  consultation  process  that 
would  maximize  the  opportunities  for  members  of  the  public  to  present  their  ideas 
and  recommendations  about  governance  to  the  Task  Force. 

The  Task  Force  decided  to  spend  two  days  at  each  AVC  to  gather  public  input.  To 
facilitate  this  process,  the  Task  Force  developed  a  set  of  guidelines  for  those  who 
wished  to  make  verbal  or  written  submissions.  Invitations  to  the  meetings,  along 
with  the  guidelines,  were  sent  to  76  individuals  or  organizations  identified  by  the 
AVC  Presidents  as  representing  key  stakeholder  groups  within  their  geographic 
areas.  This  information  was  also  available  to  the  general  public.  Meetings  were 
advertised  in  newspapers  published  in  the  communities  served  by  each  AVC. 

The  two-day  hearings  at  each  college  included  touring  campus  facilities  and  visiting 
selected  off-campus  sites  (in  some  cases,  communities  served  by  the  College).  In 
this  way.  Task  Force  members  familiarized  themselves  with  the  services  and 
programs  of  each  institution. 

The  format  of  the  hearings  was  essentially  identical  at  each  site.  In  advance  of 
consultations,  each  college  prepared  a  schedule  of  requested  presentations  for  their 
respective  locations,  and  that  schedule  was  made  available  to  the  general  public. 
Presenters  spoke  to  the  Task  Force,  and  responded  to  questions  from  Task  Force 
members.  Each  presenter  was  expected  to  submit  a  written  version  of  their 
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presentation  to  the  Task  Force,  either  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  or  later  by  mail  or 
by  FAX.  All  those  who  requested  an  opportunity  to  make  a  presentation  were 
accommodated. 

The  Task  Force  also  obtained  briefings  from  several  departments  of  government: 
Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development,  Alberta  Education,  Alberta 
Family  and  Social  Services,  and  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services. 

Upon  being  asked  to  do  so,  the  Task  Force  accepted  submissions  made  outside  the 
public  consultation  hearings.  These  were  accommodated  with  the  imderstanding 
that  any  written  or  verbal  presentations  would  be  considered  part  of  the  public 
record.  Two  such  sessions  were  held:  one  with  the  Slave  Lake  Town  Council,  the 
other  with  the  President  of  Grant  MacEwan  Community  College.  The  Task  Force 
also  made  visits  to  The  DeVry  Institute  and  Columbia  College  following  the  round 
of  meetings  at  the  AVC's. 

2.3  Analysis  of  Information 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  public  meetings,  information  received  through  verbal  and 
written  submissions  was  reviewed  and  analyzed  by  the  Task  Force  to  gain  a 
broader  understanding  of  themes,  concerns,  issues  and  ideas.  Information  was 
analyzed  in  three  ways.  First,  each  submission  was  reviewed  in  terms  of  the 
recommendations  it  made,  and  in  terms  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
those  recommendations,  according  to  five  criteria  identified  by  the  Minister: 
program  access,  leamer  needs,  community  needs,  cost/benefit,  and  accountability. 

Secondly,  some  information  was  instrumental  in  helping  the  Task  Force  to 
understand  the  value  and  meaning  of  AVC's  to  students  and  to  their  communities. 
Much  of  that  kind  of  input  came  from  instructors  and  counsellors,  but  the  most 
revealing  information  came  from  students  themselves.  The  impact  that  the  AVC 
experience  had  on  students'  lives  is  portrayed  in  this  report  through  "the  students' 
voice".  This  way  of  presenting  information  lets  those  of  us  who  are  not  AVC 
students  understand  what  the  student  experience  of  AVC  is  like. 
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Third,  most  submissions  (both  written  and  verbal)  contained  information  that  could 
not  be  easily  placed  against  the  five  criteria  specified  by  the  Minister.  Some 
information  went  beyond  the  criteria  in  offering  important  considerations  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  suggested  recommendations.  In  general,  this 
kind  of  information  addressed  broader  issues  related  to  the  governance  of  the 
AVC's,  and  to  the  delivery  of  services  to  AVC  clients.  This  information  was 
analyzed  with  a  view  to  developing  an  understanding  of  those  issues,  and  is 
presented  later  in  this  document  in  the  form  of  principles. 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  whatever  conclusions  it  would  come  to  had  to  reflect  the 
needs  of  students.  In  its  analysis,  the  Task  Force  continually  asked  the  question, 
"How  will  our  recommendations  affect  current  and  future  AVC  students?"  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  process  of  analysis,  the  Task  Force  felt  prepared  to  offer  the 
recommendations  which  appear  later  in  this  report. 
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3.  The  Learnings 
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The  Task  Force  embarked  on  its  journey  by  adopting  a  posture  of  learning:  learning 
about  the  role  of  AVC's,  about  how  they  operate,  and  about  their  impact  on  the 
people  they  serve.  This  section  contains  a  consolidation  of  those  learnings, 
categorized  by  stakeholder  group  (detailed  learnings  for  each  AVC  are  contained  in 
Appendix  E). 

3.1.1   Meeting  the  Literacy  Needs  of  Albertans  is  Important 

One  of  the  core  activities  of  each  AVC  is  to  assist  students  to  achieve  a  basic  level 
of  education  through  programs  such  as  Academic  Upgrading,  Adult  Basic 
Education  and/or  Life  Skills.  These  programs  enable  people  to  improve  their  job 
readiness,  to  become  employed,  or  to  move  to  better  jobs,  and  -  at  the  individual 
level  -  to  become  more  productive  and  satisfied.  At  a  broader  level,  all  of  society 
ultimately  benefits. 


Over  the  past  decade,  increasing  international  attention  has  focused  on  the  literacy 
levels  of  the  citizens  of  many  countries,  particularly  those  of  industrialized  states. 
For  example,  Michael  Porter's  1990  landmark  study  entitled  The  Competitive 
Advantage  of  Nations  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1990),  which  established  a  clear 
relationship  between  the  economic  well-being  of  a  country  and  the  educational  level 
of  its  workforce,  can  be  said  to  have  given  added  impetus  to  the  literacy  movement 
in  developed  countries.  More  recently,  an  OECD  study  (OECD,  1995,  as  reported 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail)  which  examined  literacy  levels  in  seven 
industrialized  countries  (including  Canada),  reported  that ". . .  large  portions  of  the 
populations  of  all  the  countries  demonstrated  inadequate  literacy  skills."  While 
Canada  placed  mid-range  in  the  literacy  levels  for  those  seven  countries,  the  study 
identified  a  significant  problem:  "When  tested  for  ability  to  read  prose.  .  .  42.2 
percent  of  Canadians  were  at  the  two  lowest  levels,  unable  to  integrate  or  compare 
information  across  sections  of  text.  This  is  considered  below  a  suitable  minimum." 
The  study  also  found  that  people  with  low  literacy  levels  were  much  more  likely  to 
be  unemployed. 


Public 
education 
provided  by 
AVC's  is  an 
important  part 
of  the  training 
and  retraining 

of  the 
workforce  in 

Alberta. 
Calgary  and 
District  Labour 
Council 


Other  studies  have  estimated  that  about  20  percent  of  Albertans  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  69,  some  480,000  people,  have  significant  problems  reading  and  writing. 
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Whether  this  situation  results  from  lack  of  opportunity,  or  from  students  failing  to 
complete  basic  education,  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  remains  serious. 


The 
partnerships 
between  the 

Alberta 
Vocational 
Colleges  and 

the  Metis 
communities 
of  Alberta  have 
proven  to  be 

the  best 
options  for  our 
Metis  people 
who  do  not  fit 
the  confines  of 

the  regular 
school  system. 
Metis  Nation 
of  Alberta 


3.1.2  The  Value  of  the  AVC's  to  Their  Clients,  Their  Families  and 
Their  Communities 

The  cumulative  impression  drawn  from  the  hearings  and  the  submissions  was  that 
the  AVC's,  both  individually  and  as  a  group,  provide  a  valuable  and  critical  service 
to  this  province.  Virtually  every  presenter  made  the  point  that  the  mandate  of  these 
institutions  is  important,  and  that  this  mandate  must  be  preserved  regardless  of  the 
form  of  govemance  ultimately  adopted. 

The  Task  Force  received  many  submissions  that  spoke  to  the  highly  positive  impact 
the  AVC's  have  had  on  individuals,  their  families  and  their  communities.  Often  in 
very  moving  terms,  virtually  all  individual  submissions  told  of  the  difference  that 
the  AVC  experience  had  made  to  the  submitters'  lives,  regardless  of  the  program 
area.  Individuals'  submissions  frequently  referred  to  self-esteem  and  its  underlying 
importance  to  the  successful  achievement  of  students'  educational  and  employment 
goals,  and  how  the  AVC  experience  enabled  the  student  to  overcome  feelings  of 
low  self-confidence,  isolation  and  even  fear.  Some  submissions  spoke  to  the 
positive  effect  of  AVC's  on  students'  families  -  not  only  through  improved 
economic  circumstances  but  through  the  educational/personal  growth  of  the  student. 
There  were  also  reports  of  a  "multiplier  effect"  in  that  the  experiences  of  one  family 
member  led  other  members  to  enroll  in  AVC  programs. 


Many  groups,  particularly  from  communities  in  northern  Alberta,  and  especially  the 
isolated  or  predominantly  Aboriginal  ones,  attested  to  the  fundamental  role  of 
AVC's  in  improving  the  socio-economic  conditions  in  those  communities.  In  some 
those  communities,  the  AVC  presence  was  said  to  provide  economic  stability  or 
even  growth.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  was  also  reported  that  AVC's  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  cultures. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  submissions  proposed  that  the  functions  performed 
by  the  AVC's  be  terminated;  indeed,  the  vast  majority  of  submissions,  particularly 
those  from  individuals,  insisted  that  the  AVC  mandate  and  presence  be  maintained. 
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The  Task  Force  also  noted  that  many  submissions  contained  a  high  level  of  support 
and  praise  for  these  government-operated  institutions. 

3.2  Consolidation  of  the  Learnings 
3.2.1  Students 

Students  supported  either  status  quo  or  board  governance  to  the  extent  that  the 
mandate  would  remain  unchanged,  and  services  to  students  would  not  be 
diminished. 

The  students  who  have  come  to  AVC's  share  common  life  experiences  and 
circumstances.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  most  AVC  students  have  not  completed 
high  school,  and  many  have  experienced  failure  in  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions.  As  a  result  of  economic  disadvantages  and/or  family  dysfunctionality, 
many  of  these  students'  lives  have  been  filled  with  difficulty  and  despair:  drugs, 
alcohol,  teen  pregnancy,  abuse  and  divorce.  Fundamental  physical,  psychological 
and  emotional  needs  have  often  gone  unmet.  Students  described  themselves  as 
having  had  low  self-esteem  and  low  self-confidence.  Many  AVC  students  said  they 
experienced  feelings  of  hopelessness,  helplessness,  fear  and  worry  prior  to 
attending  an  AVC 

Aboriginal  students,  particularly  those  in  rural  communities,  spoke  about  having 
been  misunderstood  and  undervalued  earlier  in  their  lives.  The  natural  support 
networks  that  sustained  them  in  their  local  communities  were  absent  when  they 
were  required  to  attend  residential  schools,  or  to  attend  educational  institutes  far 
from  home. 

Many  rural  students  said  they  had  found  relocation  difficult  to  consider,  yet  the 
urgent  need  to  support  one's  family  often  served  as  the  main  trigger  leading 
students  to  enroll  at  AVC.  Sometimes  out  of  desperation  due  to  a  lack  of  work  or 
the  loss  of  their  job,  students  tried  AVC  -  often  as  a  "last  ditch"  effort.  But  without 
financial  assistance,  even  this  option  would  have  been  impossible.  AVC  students 
who  made  submissions  conveyed  the  impression  that  they  had  enrolled  in  an  AVC 
being  hopeful  about  their  futures,  determined  to  make  something  of  themselves,  to 
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be  more  than  they  were.  What  they  needed  was  a  second  or  third  chance,  and  AVC 
gave  them  that  chance. 

The  student  experience  of  AVC  (see  complete  story  in  Appendix  F)  very  often 
referred  to  the  academic  and  personal  support  offered  by  instructors  and 
counsellors.  Students  described  these  people  as  'caring':  "Tenyears  later  I  count  on 
their  friendships one  said.  Whatever  disability  or  difficulty  they  experienced  as 
learners,  students  felt  their  instructors  were  sensitive  to  their  needs,  often  going 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  to  support  students.  With  kindness,  care,  and  compassion 
students  were  helped  to  gain  the  self-confidence  necessary  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  positive  relationships  with  family,  friends,  peers  and  employers. 

Submission  after  submission  revealed  a  compelling  story  about  how  AVC's  had 
made  a  difference  in  students'  lives.  Grateful  for  their  AVC  experience,  students 
felt  that  AVC's  were  places  where  they  were  understood  and  valued  and,  for  the 
first  time  for  many,  a  place  where  they  felt  they  belonged. 

Learning  the  many  valuable  life  skills  they  needed  to  succeed,  students  said  they  re- 
gained the  courage  to  become  productive,  contributing  members  of  society.  As  an 
Aboriginal  student  said,  "Traditional  Aboriginal  culture  has  valued  the  drumbeat  as 
representative  of  the  heartbeat  of  Mother  Earth.  So  too,  has  the  Community  AVC 
symbolically  become  the  heartbeat  of  the  community.  .  .  .  AVC  is  our  Dream 
Catcher. "  "/  feel  proud  about  being  able  to  support  my  own  family, "  another 
student  said,  "it  sure  beats  living  on  welfare,"  Years  after  attending  an  AVC, 
students  attributed  their  successes  to  their  AVC  experience. 

Students'  testimonials  were  filled  with  the  fear  that  something  precious  would  be 
lost  if  AVC's  were  disturbed.  For  many,  their  College  held  a  balance  and  helped 
students  to  maintain  stability  in  their  lives.  More  importantly,  it  gave  them  hope  and 
a  place  to  start.  Their  collective  plea  was  to  not  destroy  a  good  thing. 

3.2.2  Faculty 

Faculty  members  variously  supported  the  status  quo,  a  modified  status  quo,  or 
board-governed  model  of  governance.  As  for  students,  it  was  primarily  important 
to  faculty  that  the  AVC  mandate  remain  unchanged.  Faculty  at  all  four  institutions 
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regarded  themselves  as  skilled  in  the  areas  of  adult  education,  and  noted  that  their 
programs  had  received  international  attention.  For  the  two  northern  institutions  in 
particular,  board  governance  was  seen  as  a  model  that  would  empower  local 
communities,  and  allow  the  AVC's  to  respond  to  local  needs  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  they  have  in  the  past 

The  Alberta  Union  of  Public  Employees  (AUPE),  the  bargaining  agent  for  AVC 
faculty  members,  supported  the  status  quo.  In  AUPE's  view,  board  governance 
would  create  further  unnecessary  bureaucracy  and  a  loss  of  centralized  services 
such  as  purchasing  and  payroll.  The  AUPE  felt  that  faculty  members  would  lose  the 
benefit  of  collective  representation  by  the  Union.  The  AUPE  asserted  that  since  the 
AVC's  had  already  demonstrated  public  accountability  through  their  cost-efficient 
service,  there  was  no  need  to  change  their  present  govemance  structure. 

3.2.3  Management 

Management  representatives  at  all  four  institutions  supported  a  board-governed 
model.  Management  felt  that  this  model  would  provide  efficient  and  effective 
service,  would  avoid  administrative  duplication  between  govemment  and  the 
institutions  and,  most  of  all,  would  allow  the  AVC's  to  respond  more  quickly  to 
student  and  community  needs.  In  addition,  management  felt  that  board  govemance 
would  allow  AVC's  to  pursue  and  increase  entrepreneurial  partnerships  with  other 
sectors.  Management  suggested  that  their  President's  Advisory  Councils  and 
Council  of  Community  Education  Committees,  for  example,  could  serve  as  interim 
governing  authorities  to  support  a  transition  to  independent  board  govemance. 

Management  identified  a  number  of  barriers  felt  to  be  significant  impediments  to 
maintaining  the  status  quo:  the  inability  to  carry  over  surplus  funds,  thereby 
curtailing  long-term  planning;  the  inability  of  the  AVC's  to  create  independent 
management  information  systems  and  to  implement  improved  operational  and/or 
administrative  procedures;  a  perceived  lack  of  competitive  pricing  due  to  centralized 
purchasing;  difficulties  associated  with  govemment  ownership  of  buildings  and 
facilities;  inappropriate  contractual  agreements  for  staffing  compared  to  other 
educational  institutions;  restrictions  on  the  formation  of  strategic  alliances;  and  a 
lack  of  fundraising  and  advocacy  stmctures  currently  in  place  at  other  post- 
secondary  institutions. 
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community 
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3.2,4  Community 

Strong  community  support  for  the  four  AVC's  was  expressed  at  all  public  hearings. 
AVC's  were  regarded  as  vital  community  partners,  especially  in  the  two  northern 
conmiunities.  Community  supporters  reported  that  the  College  served  the 
disadvantaged  in  their  local  and  satellite  campuses,  and  fulfilled  short-term 
specialized  training  needs  in  response  to  workplace  demands.  For  northern 
communities  especially,  the  AVC's  were  regarded  as  interwoven  with  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  community. 

Large  numbers  of  community  supporters  attested  to  the  urgency  of  maintaining  the 
current  level  of  service  to  the  community,  particularly  to  those  people  who  are 
disadvantaged  or  disabled.  With  growing  numbers  of  ESL  populations  in  the  urban 
areas,  and  for  rural  and  Aboriginal  students,  AVC's  were  seen  as  crucial  to  the 
continued  education  of  community  members.  They  regarded  AVC's  as  a  vehicle  to 
becoming  independent,  productive  citizens. 

Other  post-secondary  institutions  variously  supported  board  governance  for  the 
AVC's  or  offered  to  amalgamate  the  current  AVC's  under  their  existing  boards. 
Arguments  supporting  the  merging  of  AVC's  with  other  institutions  were 
essentially  based  on  program  rationalization  and  a  projected  reduction  in  duplication 
of  administrative  and  student  support  costs.  A  slightly  different  model  was 
suggested  by  Lakeland  College,  which  proposed  the  discontinuance  of  both  AVC 
Lac  La  Biche  and  itself  as  individual  institutions  and  the  subsequent  creation  of  "a 
new  comprehensive  community  college  in  east  central  Alberta",  to  be  comprised  of 
the  programs  and  other  activities  of  the  two  institutions. 


The  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  offered  to  merge  (or  at  least  to  offer 
cooperative  services  with)  AVC  -  Edmonton  with  itself  on  the  basis  that  they  both 
serve  students  with  the  same  needs  (Academic  Upgrading  and  ESL). 


As  an  approach  to  restructuring,  however,  amalgamation  was  not  the  preferred 
choice  of  the  management  of  any  of  the  AVC's.  A  number  of  presenters  were 
convinced  that  this  would  lead  to  the  eventual  loss  of  the  AVC  mandate. 
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3.2.5  The  Educational  Needs  of  Aboriginal  People 

As  important  as  basic  and  post-secondary  education  is  to  Albertans  generally,  the 
Task  Force  learned  that  the  AVC's  were  extremely  important  to  the  educational  and 
economic  development  of  Aboriginal  people,  particularly  in  northem  Alberta.  More 
Aboriginal  students  and  communities  are  served  by  the  northem  AVC's  than  by  the 
two  urban  AVC's,  partly  because  of  the  extent  of  their  "outreach"  or  satellite 
programs.  Many  Aboriginal  presenters  acknowledged  the  contributions  of  the 
AVC's  to  their  personal  growth,  and  described  the  need  for  increased  educational 
opportunities  if  their  communities  are  to  survive  and  prosper.  AVC's  offer 
Aboriginal  adults  accessible  programs  in  their  local  communities.  Tuition  costs  are 
low  and  relocation  is  unnecessary. 

The  brief  submitted  by  representatives  of  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  strongly 
supported  board  governance  for  the  AVC's,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
establishment  of  an  independent  Metis  college  in  Alberta.  Board  governance  for  the 
AVC's  was  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  establish  more  meaningful  partnerships 
between  the  Metis  people,  their  communities  and  the  colleges. 

A  submission  made  by  the  Kikino  Metis  Settlement  stated,  "  Alberta  Vocational 
Centre  -  Lac  La  Biche  for  the  past  25  years  has  provided  programming  to  our 
membership  that  addressed  the  unique  needs  of  our  community, "  and  cited  as 
examples  of  such  programming  the  Metis  Settiement  Carpentry  Training  Program 
and  the  Metis  Settiement  Business  Training  Program. 

The  Peavine  Metis  Settiement  reported  that,  "Over  the  past  years  AVC  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  has  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  educational  pursuits  of  members  of  our 
community.  Through  this  establishment  many  individuals  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  skills  in  order  to  compete  in  today's  challenging  job 
market. " 

In  Slave  Lake,  this  point  was  augmented  with  the  statement,  "Helping  us  maintain  a 
college  in  Lesser  Slave  Lake  will  help  us  maintain  a  racially  integrated,  cooperative 
society.  This  inter-racial,  multi-level  trust  has  taken  25  years  to  build. " 
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3.2.6    The  Economic  Benefits  of  AVC's 

The  Task  Force  received  four  briefings  related  to  the  topic  of  the  economic  value  of 
the  AVC's,  each  suggesting  tangible  reductions  to  the  costs  of  provincial  social 
assistance  programs  due  to  people  being  trained  at  AVC's.  Of  equal  importance  are 
the  increased  benefits  to  those  individuals  who,  in  addition  to  leading  more 
productive  lives,  also  become  taxpayers  and  contributors  to  the  overall  productivity 
of  this  province  and  country.  As  one  former  student  said,  ''I  estimate  that  the  people 
of  this  province  invested,  on  my  behalf,  approximately  $20,000  to  $30,000  in  the 
form  of  training  allowances,  tuition  fees  and  instructional  costs  while  I  was 
pursuing  my  career  goal.  In  return  I  have  supported  businesses,  charities  and 
municipalities  in  this  province.  In  addition,  I  estimate  that  about  $160,000  has  been 
deducted  from  my  gross  pay  for  income  tax  over  the  past  20  or  so  years.  1  suggest 
that  this  investment,  compared  to  others  made  by  the  province  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  has  paid  a  fair  return.  It  all  started  with  the  Alberta  Vocational  Centre. " 

Two  of  the  briefs  were  quantitative  in  nature  and,  while  both  of  these  originated 
from  AVC  -  Edmonton,  their  findings  would  appear  to  potentially  relate  to  all  four 
institutions.  The  first  of  these  concluded  that  the  costs  of  delivering  Academic 
Upgrading  programs  (to  53  students  who  began  their  program  in  1990/91)  was 
fully  recovered  within  6.4  to  7.8  years  after  students  completed  their  programs  (due 
to  the  students  paying  taxes  and  no  longer  receiving  assistance).  The  second  study 
was  conducted  in  1993.  It  followed  graduates  from  Academic  Upgrading  (410 
students)  and  Career  programs  (294  students),  and  examined  changes  in  social 
assistance  funding  to  these  students  before  and  after  graduation.  By  the  sixth  month 
after  graduation,  the  decrease  in  social  assistance  to  the  Academic  Upgrading 
students  was  $61,312  per  month  (or  $735,744  annually),  and  for  the  Careers 
students  was  $64,582  per  month  (or  $774,984  annually).  While  there  are  a  large 
number  of  variables  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  conducting  such  studies  and 
in  interpreting  the  results,  it  appears  to  the  Task  Force  that  there  is  a  cost/benefit 
justification  for  the  continued  operation  of  the  AVC's. 

Another  kind  of  economic  benefit  flows  from  the  AVC's.  A  submission  made  in 
Slave  Lake  stated,  ''Through  honest  and  real  dialogue  with  AVC,  industry, 
communities  and  government  .  .  .  there  are  now  approximately  thirty  logging 
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companies  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  region  that  own  their  own  equipment,  get  the 
equipment  serviced  locally,  and  hire  locally.  These  racially-integrated  companies  are 
a  major  economic  and  social  success  story. "  This  example  demonstrates  that  the 
AVC's  contribute  significantly  to  job  creation,  and  are  thereby  fulfilling  one  of  the 
objectives  that  government  had  in  establishing  them. 
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4.  Recommendations 
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4.1  Principles  Guiding  the  Recommendations 

The  information  contained  in  the  submissions  and  gathered  through  analyses  of  the 
hearings  led  the  Task  Force  to  realize  that  several  particular  themes  or  dimensions 
had  often  been  raised.  The  Task  Force  used  these  to  develop  the  following  set  of 
principles  on  which  to  base  its  recommendations: 

•  The  current  AVC  approved  mandate  should  be  adhered  to  and 
sustained. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  referred  to  the  unique  mandate  of  these  institutions 
and  the  necessity  of  ensuring  that  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  continue  to  be 
met  through  these  institutions. 

•  The  mandate  of  the  AVC^s  should  not  be  threatened  by  allowing 
them  to  become  too  large,  or  to  serve  too  large  a  geographical  area. 

Several  stakeholders  identified  these  as  potential  sources  of  erosion  of  the 

mandates  of  the  AVC's,  and  felt  they  should  be  avoided  in  the  development  of  a 

new  governance  model. 


Any  change  in  governance  should  occur  through  a  well-planned 
transition  phase. 

To  avoid  upsetting  the  current  success  of  the  AVC's,  any  process  leading  to  a 
change  in  govemance  should  be  carefully  thought-out  and  orderly. 

Community  input  should  be  maximized. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  suggested  that  the  responsiveness  of  the 
AVC's  is  a  direct  function  of  community  involvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
institution.  While  this  was  most  often  stated  in  the  context  of  the  northem 
AVC's,  which  serve  many  relatively  isolated  communities,  it  is  presumably  also 
important  to  the  urban  AVC's,  which  deliver  programs  to  communities  outside 
Edmonton  and  Calgary.  The  role  of  such  committees  in  fostering  good 
conmiunity  relationships  aside,  their  basic  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
of  the  AVC  are  designed  and  delivered  in  ways  that  reflect  the  needs  of  their 
clients.  While  this  point  relates  particularly  to  making  sure  that  curricula  are 
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appropriate,  such  committees  can  also  be  helpful  to  the  institution  in  other  ways, 
for  example,  in  the  placement  of  students  and  in  follow-up  activities  to  measure 
program  outcomes. 

•  The  significant  role  of  advisory  committees  or  councils  should  be 
maintained  and  encouraged. 

Advisory  bodies  provide  opportunities  for  community  members  and  employers 
to  represent  their  interests  and  concerns  and  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  to 
maximize  community  participation  and  responsiveness  of  the  institution  to  those 
needs. 


Adult  literacy 
programming 
is  essential  in 
this  and  all 
other  areas  of 
the  province. 

The 
partnership 
that  literacy 
programs  and 
AVC's  have 
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the  years 
makes  an 
important 
contribution  to 
the  quality  of 

life  in  our 
communities. 
Community 
Reading 
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Brokering  and  partnering  should  he  maintained  and  expanded. 

While  the  Task  Force  recognizes  that  there  may  be  certain  administrative 
impediments  to  brokering,  this  approach  has  been  used  with  a  great  deal  of 
success  by  AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  This  type  of  partnering  appears  to 
represent  a  cost-effective,  term-certain  solution  in  some  program  areas,  and 
illustrates  the  facilitator  role  that  can  be  played  by  an  institution. 

There  should  be  maximum  sharing  and  cooperation  with  secondary 
and  post-secondary  institutions  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplication. 

The  Task  Force  learned  of  many  collaborative  endeavours  already  imderway  at 

the  AVC's  involving  the  sharing  of  resources  and  brokering  of  programs.  There 

undoubtedly  are  other  areas  where  unnecessary  duplication  can  be  avoided,  or 

where  joint  activities  will  yield  increased  benefits,  for  example:  (a)  administrative 

services;  (b)  facilities;  (c)  faculty;  (d)  curriculum;  and  (e)  the  use  of  other 

resources  (including  curriculum  and  faculty  through  distance  education  systems). 

The  important  point  is  that  one  key  role  of  the  Colleges  is  to  facilitate  access  by 

people  in  their  local  communities,  and  this  can  often  be  done  most  efficiently 

through  collaboration  with  another  institution.  The  Task  Force  suggests  that 

while  it  may  be  an  appropriate  goal  for  the  post-secondary  system  to  be 

comprehensive,  it  does  not  follow  that  each  institution  has  to  be  comprehensive. 


The  operation  of  outreach  units  should  be  optimized,  particularly 
for  the  two  northern  AVC^s. 

Outreach  units  are  a  key  element  in  AVC's  achieving  their  mandate.  They  are 
particularly  effective  in  delivering  services  to  clients  who  would  not  be  able  to 
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relocate,  or  to  bear  the  associated  costs.  Related  to  this  is  a  well-developed 
distance  education  capability,  enabling  the  AVC's  to  reach  students  who  might 
otherwise  not  participate,  and  providing  students  with  access  from  their  homes 
or  home  communities. 

Skill  and  trades  training  should  be  retained. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  there  is  value  in  the  AVC's  offering  programs 
which  provide  training  for  the  workplace.  While  it  is  important  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  and  overlap  with  programs  offered  by  other  institutions, 
such  programs  often  motivate  students  who  are  completing  their  "basic" 
education  to  aspire  to  further  training  in  their  present  institution. 

The  fiscal  benefit  of  "selling"  AVC  services  and  expertise  should 
be  maximized  within  and  outside  Alberta, 

The  Task  Force  learned  that  AVC  services  are  being  purchased  by  agencies 
within  the  province  as  well  as  nationally  and  internationally.  This  reflects  not 
only  a  growing  entrepreneurial  dimension  to  the  activities  of  the  AVC's,  but  also 
the  reputations  they  have  developed.  As  these  endeavours  appear  to  represent  a 
source  of  improved  expertise,  experience  and  potential  revenue  for  the  AVC's, 
such  activity  should  be  encouraged,  provided  that  any  surplus  income  so  derived 
not  distract  the  AVC's  from  meeting  their  approved  mandate.  Also,  unwarranted 
liability  should  be  avoided. 

The  frequently  expressed  concern  that  long-standing  uncertainty 
and  lack  of  stability  under  the  status  quo  should  be  alleviated. 

The  Task  Force  heard  that  the  staff  at  these  institutions  have  felt  anxious  about 

the  viability  of  the  AVC's  for  twenty  years  or  more;  indeed,  the  subject  has 

apparently  come  to  the  fore  with  the  appointment  of  every  new  Minister  over  that 

period  of  time.  Needless  to  say,  a  sense  of  permanence  contributes  to 

effectiveness,  and  this  concem  should  be  addressed. 
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•  The  important  role  of  counsellors  should  be  sustained. 

The  Task  Force  learned  of  the  key  role  played  by  counsellors  at  the  AVC's.  In 
addition  to  providing  valuable  career  and  instructional  information,  they  offer 
learning  support  particularly  important  to  "second-chance"  and  "third-chance" 
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Students,  the  handicapped  and  the  disabled.  This  role  should  continue  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  institutions. 

•  Staff  stability  should  be  maintained  as  much  as  possible. 

Staff  and  union  representatives  expressed  concern  that  a  new  governance  model 
may  have  unintended  and  detrimental  implications  for  faculty  and  support  staff. 

4.2  Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  presented  to  the  Task  Force,  its  understanding  of 
that  information  and  of  the  Minister's  criteria,  the  Task  Force  came  to  two 
fundamental  conclusions: 

•  The  basic  or  core  mandates  of  these  four  institutions  -  to  assist 
disadvantaged  Albertans  -  must  be  sustained.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
other  aspects  of  their  existing  mandates  need  to  be  changed.  As  noted  earlier, 
these  mandates  are  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister,  and  can  be 
expected  to  evolve  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  students  and  local  communities. 
The  key  point  is  that  the  core  mandate  should  not  be  diminished  in  any  way. 

•  Impediments  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  AVC's,  as 
institutions  administered  directly  by  Government,  need  to  be 
removed.  The  point  was  made  many  times  that  the  AVC's  cannot  realize  their 
full  potential  if  they  continue  to  be  directly  administered  as  part  of  government. 
There  are  conflicting  expectations  that  arise  through  the  application  of 
government  systems  in  the  context  of  educational  institutions,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  satisfactory  way  to  resolve  these  within  the  status  quo. 

4.3  Alternative  Models 

Over  the  course  of  its  work,  the  Task  Force  was  presented  with  a  variety  of  models 
by  people  or  organizations  proposing  an  alternative  to  the  status  quo.  These  can  be 
summarized  roughly  as  follows:  (i)  board  governance  under  the  Colleges  Act, 
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(ii)  the  creation  of  a  regional  board  responsible  for  two  or  more  institutions 
(including  one  or  more  AVC's)  in  a  geographical  area;  (iii)  the  merger  of  an  AVC 
with  an  existing  public  college  or  technical  institute;  and  (iv)  privatization  of  one  or 
more  AVCs. 

The  Task  Force  examined  these  and  at  least  one  other  model,  a  commission,  against 
the  principles  described  above.  While  each  of  the  altematives  was  found  to  have 
strengths  in  particular  areas,  the  Task  Force  concluded  that  none  satisfied  the 
principles  in  an  optimal  way.  For  example,  considerable  concern  was  expressed  by 
some  submitters  that  conversion  to  independent  status  under  the  Colleges  Act, 
merger  with  another  public  post-secondary  institution  (individually  or  regionally), 
or  privatization  would  lead  to  an  erosion  of  the  core  mandates  of  the  AVC's.  As  a 
second  example,  each  alternative  presents  various  ways  of  enabling  meaningful 
community  input,  some  of  which  would  be  detrimental  to  structures  currently  in 
place.  Thirdly,  placing  the  AVC's  under  either  the  Colleges  Act  or  the  Technical 
Institutes  Act  would  have  -  unless  certain  proviso's  were  adopted  -  certain  serious 
implications  for  the  staff  of  the  AVC's  in  the  area  of  collective  bargaining. 

One  group  expressed  serious  concerns  about  potential  cost  increases  if  the  AVC's 
were  to  become  independent,  board-governed  institutions,  citing  reports  about 
recent  trends  involving  public  colleges  in  Manitoba.  The  Task  Force  sought 
clarifying  information  on  this  matter,  and  correspondence  from  the  Manitoba 
Department  of  Education  and  Training  is  contained  in  Appendix  G. 

The  Task  Force  weighed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  alternative 
models  carefully,  and  concluded  that  a  new  model  was  warranted,  one  which 
addresses  the  uniqueness  of  the  AVC's  more  effectively  than  would  any  of  the 
altematives  proposed. 
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4.4  Recommendations 

Stemming  directly  from  these  conclusions,  the  basic  intent  of  the  Task  Force's 
recommendations  is  to  place  these  four  institutions  at  arm's  length  from  government 
through  their  own  Act  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  their 
mandate  is  safeguarded. 

4.4.1    Recommendation  #1 

To  ensure  that  the  institutions  continue  to  exist  as  individual  entities  but  with  their 
mandates  strengthened,  the  Task  Force  recommends: 

(a)  That  the  current  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges  be  variously 
designated  "Centres  of  Specialization"  in  the  areas  of  Academic 
Upgrading,  English  as  a  Second  Language,  and  the  education  of 
Aboriginal  people; 

(b)  That  they  be  called  "Centres  for  Adult  Learning";  and 

(c)  That  these  four  institutions  seek  designation  as  Centres  of 
Excellence  under  the  Federal  Government's  Centres  of 
Excellence  program. 

The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  to  not  only  preserve  the  core  mandates  of  the 
four  institutions,  but  also  to  foster  their  ongoing  development  as  specialized 
institutions.  This  is  not  to  say  that  their  mandates  should  be  restricted  only  to  those 
core  areas  -  indeed,  their  mandates  extend  beyond  those  now,  and  will  likely 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Further,  the  rural  institutions  focus  on  Academic 
Upgrading  and  the  education  of  Aboriginal  people,  whereas  the  urban  institutions 
specialize  in  Academic  Upgrading  and  English  as  a  Second  Language;  these 
distinctions  could  well  be  sustained.  Nonetheless,  the  Task  Force  recognizes  a 
valued  capability  that  will  be  required  over  the  foreseeable  future,  and  proposes  that 
it  be  affirmed  as  such. 
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The  Task  Force  realizes  that  the  name  given  to  these  institutions  was  changed  in 
1990.  Nonetheless,  the  proposed  return  to  the  former  name  is  thought  to  be 
consistent  with  the  title  "Centre  of  Specialization",  and  this  would  be  reinforced 
through  a  formal  designation  to  that  effect  by  the  Province. 

4.4.2    Recommendation  #2 

To  overcome  barriers  to  efficient  operation  through  a  direct  relationship  to 
Government,  and  to  build  on  processes  currently  in  place  to  respond  to  community 
needs,  the  Task  Force  recommends: 

That  each  Centre  for  Adult  Learning  be  governed  by  a  Local 
Governing  Council  established  under  a  new  statute  to  be  entitled  the 
Centres  for  Adult  Learning  Act.  This  Act  would  contain  the 
following  provisions: 

•  each  Centre  will  be  govemed  by  a  Local  Governing  Council  comprised  of 
people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  area  served  by  the 
Centre; 

•  each  Centre  will  have  responsibility  for  its  revenues  and  expenditures,  thereby 
alleviating  problems  with  such  things  as  the  carry-over  of  surpluses,  the 
retention  of  revenues,  and  longer-term  financial  planning; 

•  existing  collective  agreements  could  continue; 

•  efficiencies  available  through  existing  relationships  will  be  sustained.  Hence, 
the  Province  will  continue  to  own  the  existing  facilities  but  the  Centres  will 
make  arrangements  with  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  facilities;  and 

•  to  ensure  that  the  mandate  of  the  Centres  is  sustained  both  individually  and 
collectively,  a  coordinating  body  will  be  established  comprised  of 
representatives  from  each  Centre  and  the  province-at-large,  along  with  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  representing 
the  Minister  (Ex  Officio). 
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Figure  1  shows  the  proposed  structure  and  relationships  pertaining  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Centres  for  Adult  Learning:  the  Local  Governing  Councils  and  the 
Coordinating  Council. 


Legislative 
Assembly 


Minister 


Centres  for  Adult  Learning 
Coordinating  Council 


Local 
Governing 
Council 


Centre 
for  Adult 
Learning 
(Calgary) 


Local 
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for  Adult 
Learning 
(Edmonton) 
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Governing 
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Centre 
for  Adult 
Learning 
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Local 
Governing 
Coimcil 


Centre 
for  Adult 
Learning 
(Lesser  Slave  Lake) 


Figure  1.  Proposed  Organization  of  Centres  of  Adult  Learning 


While  there  are  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  implementing  these 
reconmiendations,  the  Task  Force  considers  the  following  two  components 
essential  in  the  creation  of  a  new  model  of  govemance  for  the  Centres  for  Adult 
Learning. 


4.5  Local  Governing  Council 

The  fimdamental  role  of  the  Local  Governing  Council  is  to  ensure  that  the  basic 
mandate  of  the  Centre  for  Adult  Learning  is  achieved,  that  is,  to  ensure  that  the 
programs  and  other  activities  of  the  Centre  reflect  the  mandate  of  the  Centre  and 
respond  to  local  needs.  To  do  this,  each  Council  could  be  comprised  of  from  five  to 
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nine  public  members  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development. 

Each  Council  will  develop  policies  for  the  effective  management  of  the  Centre.  The 
Chief  Operating  Officer  of  the  Centre  will  be  an  Ex  Officio  member  of  the  Council. 
Each  Council  will  establish  such  advisory  bodies  as  it  deems  necessary  to  achieve 
its  mandate.  The  Council  will  have  responsibility  for  developing  annual  business 
plans,  and  for  the  operating  and  capital  resources  (except  existing  facilities) 
associated  with  those  plans.  In  relation  to  facilities,  it  is  recommended  that  existing 
facilities  continue  to  be  owned  by  the  Province,  and  that  each  Council  make  suitable 
arrangements  with  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services  (APWSS)  for  the 
ongoing  maintenance  of  those  facilities.  These  arrangements  may  involve  the  staff 
of  that  department  directly,  or  may  lead  to  contracting  with  other  agencies  for  those 
services.  (Data  related  to  the  ownership  and  maintenance  of  AVC  facilities  is  in 
Appendix  G.)  The  intent  is  to  provide  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to  each 
Council  to  recognize  and  sustain  the  variety  of  arrangements  currently  in  place.  For 
example,  APWSS  may  contract  with  "outside"  agencies  for  maintenance  services 
for  one  or  two  Centres,  but  use  its  staff  in  a  rural  Centre  for  other  provincial 
facilities  as  well. 

Each  Council  will  be  a  legal  entity  with  powers  and  responsibilities  contained  in  the 
new  Act  (for  example,  the  right  to  make  contracts,  and  the  right  to  hire/terminate 
staff).  The  Act  should  exempt  the  Councils  from  various  provisions  in  other 
statutes  (such  as  the  Financial  Administration  Act)  to  ensure  the  autonomy  of  the 
Councils  in  certain  areas  associated  with  the  recommendations,  and  could  ensure 
the  successor  rights  of  staff.  Councils  will  establish  or  sustain  linkages  to  certain 
government  departments  to  facilitate  the  management  of  their  Centres.  For  example, 
as  suggested  above,  a  linkage  with  APWSS  will  be  necessary  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  facilities.  In  another  area,  a  Council  may  wish  to  seek  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  Provincial  Treasurer  would  handle  the  payroll  function  or 
certain  aspects  of  it.  The  Councils  will,  of  course,  have  a  relationship  with 
Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  in  such  areas  as  mandate  and 
program  approval,  and  operating  and  capital  grants.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
Local  Governing  Councils  will  facilitate  accessibility  by  students  to  financial 
assistance. 
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4,6  Coordinating  Council 

To  ensure  consistency  of  the  basic  mandates  across  the  four  Centres  for  Adult 
Learning,  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  clients  are  met  effectively  and  that  resources 
are  optimized,  and  to  further  the  goal  of  being  recognized  and  designated  Centres  of 
Excellence  by  the  federal  govemment,  the  Task  Force  proposes  that  a  Coordinating 
Council  be  established  to  coordinate  programs  and  activities  across  the  four 
Centres.  This  Coordinating  Council  will  develop  policies  for  the  management  of  the 
Centres  as  a  group.  It  will  also  develop  and  implement  procedures  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  the  Centres  individually  and  as  a  group. 

The  Coordinating  Council  will  be  comprised  of  two  representatives  (other  than  the 
Chief  Operating  Officer)  of  each  Local  Governing  Council,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  (Ex  Officio),  and  a  Chairman  who 
would  represent  the  province-at-large. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Coordinating  Council  will  be  set  forth  in  legislation. 
The  Council  should  not  have  physical  offices  or  permanent  staff  -  these  needs  could 
be  met  by  the  Centres.  The  Coordinating  Council  will  meet  at  each  Center  for  Adult 
Learning  at  least  once  each  year. 

Each  Local  Governing  Council  will  report  to  the  Minister  of  Advanced  Education 
and  Career  Development  through  the  Coordinating  Council,  and  will  have  its  annual 
business  plans  and  budgets  approved  by  this  Council.  The  Coordinating  Council 
will  be  expected  to  report  annually  through  the  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development  to  the  Legislature.  The  Coordinating  Council  will  recommend 
to  the  Minister  individuals  to  be  considered  for  appointment  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Operating  Officer  for  each  Centre. 
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4.7  Additional  Suggestions 

In  addition  to  making  recommendations  directly  related  to  the  governance  of  the 
four  institutions,  the  Task  Force  wishes  to  provide  some  suggestions  for  action  in 
the  following  related  areas. 

4.7.1  Transition 

The  Task  Force  received  advice  about  transition  to  a  new  form  of  governance.  It 
was  suggested  that  time  be  used  as  an  effective  resource  -  time  to  understand, 
accept  and  even  embrace  the  new  governance  model  and  its  accompanying  changes. 
Hence,  the  Task  Force  suggests  that  stakeholders  be  involved  in  effecting  any 
transition  that  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  Task  Force's  recommendations  -  in  part  to 
engage  stakeholders  early  in  the  transition  process  so  as  to  achieve  maximum 
involvement  over  time,  and  partly  to  build  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
stakeholders  in  their  respective  communities. 

The  Task  Force  also  suggests  that  the  Minister  identify  one  individual  to  have 
overall  responsibility  for  managing  the  transition.  That  key  individual  must  work 
with  representatives  of  each  Centre  (one  of  whom  would  be  the  Chief  Operating 
Officer)  and  related  government  departments  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  transition  process. 

4.7.2  Investigating  "First  Chances" 

Throughout  its  investigations,  the  Task  Force  heard  many  people  use  the  phrase 
"second-chance"  to  describe  the  four  institutions.  This  led  the  Task  Force  to  pose 
the  question,  "What  went  wrong  with  the  'first  chance'?"  Given  that  large  portions 
of  the  student  bodies  served  by  these  institutions  are  comprised  of  people  needing 
and  wanting  a  second  or  third  chance  to  complete  their  basic  education,  it  may  be 
useful  -  in  terms  of  optimizing  provincial  resources  -  to  identify  and  explore  the 
reasons  that  so  many  students  are  unsuccessful  in  their  first  "journey"  through  the 
public  education  system. 

4.7.3  Development  of  an  Aboriginal  College 

The  Task  Force  learned  of  the  service  provided  by  the  institutions,  particularly  the 
two  northern  ones,  to  the  Aboriginal  people  of  our  province.  In  its  submission  to 
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each  of  the  public  hearings,  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  described  its  support  for 
independent  governance  along  with  its  wish  for  the  creation  of  an  Aboriginal 
college  at  some  point  in  the  future  (and  possibly  evolving  from  one  of  the  four 
Centres).  The  Task  Force  acknowledges  this  aspiration,  and  accepts  that  this  could 
be  an  eventual  development.  In  the  meantime,  the  Task  Force  suggests  that 
Aboriginal  communities  be  invited  to  actively  participate  in  the  governance  of  the 
Centres,  with  the  view  that  "ownership"  may  not  become  an  issue  if  the  appropriate 
services  and  representation  result  from  the  new  govemance  structure. 

4.7.4    Exploring  Long-term  Cost-effectiveness 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  the  four  Centres  appear  to  yield  positive  cost/benefit 
results  in  relation  to  the  use  of  provincial  resources:  they  assist  people  to  become 
employed,  and  they  assist  people  to  move  from  a  position  of  dependency  to  one  of 
being  a  tax  contributor.  The  Task  Force  suggests  that  the  cost/benefit  issue  be 
explored  in  depth,  and  that  appropriate  indicators  be  used  to  assess  the  performance 
of  the  Centres  according  to  this  dimension. 

4.8  Ministerial  Criteria 

The  Minister's  directions  to  the  Task  Force  included  five  criteria  against  which  the 
Task  Force's  recommendations  should  be  tested. 

4.8.1  Program  Access 

The  Task  Force  expects  that  the  basic  mandates  of  the  four  institutions  will  be 
safeguarded  by  embedding  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the  proposed  Act,  through 
representation  of  the  Minister  on  the  Coordinating  Council  and  in  the  appointment 
of  members  to  the  Local  Governing  Councils,  and  through  the  ongoing  Ministerial 
approvsd  of  mandates. 

4.8.2  Learner  Needs 

It  is  expected  that  leamer  needs  will  be  represented  through  the  Local  Goveming 
Councils  and  advisory  bodies  to  those  Councils.  Further,  by  removing  the  Centres 
from  the  direct  administration  of  govemment,  and  by  placing  the  appropriate 
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provisions  in  the  enabling  legislation,  the  Centres  will  be  better  able  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  needs  of  learners. 

4.8.3  Community  Needs 

It  is  expected  that  through  community  representation  on  the  Local  Governing 
Council,  and  on  the  Coordinating  Council,  the  institutions  will  be  able  to  respond 
effectively  to  community  needs. 

4.8.4  Cost/Benefit 

Management  officials  at  each  institution  asserted  that  current  procedures  related  to 
revenue  retention  and  the  carry-over  of  surpluses  have  created  barriers  to  financial 
efficiencies,  to  the  raising  of  additional  revenues,  and  to  effective  long-term 
plaiming.  While  the  Task  Force  does  not  have  detailed  analyses  in  support  of  this 
contention,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  proposed  form  of  governance  will  generate 
sufficient  efficiencies  to  offset  the  costs  of  operating  the  governance  structure  itself, 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  revenues  to  the  Centres. 

4.8.5  Accountability 

The  proposed  governance  structure  includes  accountability  to  the  direct  clients  of 
the  Centres,  to  the  communities  served,  to  the  Minister,  and  to  the  Legislature.  As 
well,  it  is  assumed  that  the  new  accountability  framework  for  publicly  funded  adult 
learning  (the  Key  Performance  Indicators)  will  apply  to  the  Centres  under  the 
proposed  governance  structure. 

4.9   Task  Force  Comment 

As  the  reader  will  have  gathered  from  earlier  comments,  the  Task  Force  was  highly 
impressed  with  the  ways  in  which  the  four  institutions  carry  out  their  current 
mandates.  It  would  appear  that  the  clients  of  these  institutions  are  most  satisfied 
with  the  service  they  receive  -  particularly  the  students,  who  repeatedly  asserted  that 
the  core  mandates  of  the  institutions  not  be  changed. 

The  proposed  govemance  model  is  intended  to  sustain  those  needed  core  mandates, 
but  without  restricting  the  overall  scope  of  institutional  activity  -  clearly,  that 
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depends  upon  such  factors  as  student  and  community  needs,  the  availability  of 
resources  and  the  role  of  these  institutions  in  the  provincial  post-secondary  system. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Task  Force  that  its  recommendations  will  not  only  enable 
the  obvious  strengths  of  these  institutions  to  be  maintained,  but  will  build  on  those 
strengths  and  enable  the  institutions  to  develop  in  new  and  even  more  effective 
ways  through  an  independent  govemance  structure. 
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Appendix  A 
News  Release 
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Axm  News 

GOVERNMENT  OF  ALBERTA  *   ^m%^  WW  W 


For  Release:  September  12,  1995 

Ady  Announces  A VC  Governance  Review  Task  Force 

Edmonton  ...  A  three  member  independent  task  force  headed  by  Marshall  Williams,  President  of 
Rosswell  Consultants  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  review  the  governance  of  the  programs 
delivered  by  the  province's  four  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges  (AVCs).  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Jack  W.  Ady,  Minister  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development.  The  other 
members  of  the  task  force  are  Dave  Hubert,  President  of  Earth  Stewards  Inc.,  and  Stan 
Woloshyn,  MLA  Stony  Plain  and  Government  Caucus  Whip. 

The  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges  remain  as  the  only  provincially  administered  institutions  within 
the  province's  post-secondary  system  in  Alberta.  Other  colleges  and  technical  institutes  changed 
govemance  in  1978  and  1982.  The  vocational  colleges  are  located  in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lac  La 
Biche  and  Slave  Lake/Grouard. 

"Vocational  college  programming  needs  increased  flexibility  and  independence  to  continue  to 
improve  its  responsiveness  to  student  and  community  needs.  I  have  asked  the  independent 
review  committee  to  recommend  a  govemance  model  appropriate  for  the  leaming  programs  of 
each  college.  I  recognize  that  a  single  common  model  for  the  programming  in  all  four  colleges 
may  not  be  appropriate.  I  intend  to  make  my  decisions  based  upon  the  best  interest  of  students 
and  each  of  the  communities  affected,"  Ady  stated. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  government  is  pursuing  ways  of  changing  the  delivery  of  services  and 
programs  while  maintaining  quality  and  improving  efficiency.  The  review  and  any 
recommendations  made  by  task  force  members  will  be  consistent  with  the  four  goals  contained  in 
department's  strategic  plan  known  as  New  Directions  For  Adult  Leaming  In  Alberta: 
accessibility,  responsiveness,  affordability  and  accountability. 

The  Govemance  Review  Task  Force  will  spend  time  at  each  college  during  October  1995  to 
receive  student,  staff  and  conmiunity  representation.  The  task  force  will  also  receive 
presentations  from  members  of  the  public. 

A  backgrounder  containing  task  force  member  biographies,  the  criteria  for  the  review  and  the 
process  that  will  be  followed  is  attached. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Jack  W.  Ady  Bob  Dawson 

Minister  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Minister 

Advanced  Education  and  Advanced  Education  and 

Career  Development  Career  Development 

(403)  427-229 1  (403)  427-229 1 


O  Printed  on  recycled  paper 
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Task  Force  Member  Biographies 

MarshaU  Williams  retired  as  Board  Chair  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  TransAlta 
Corporation  in  1991,  but  continued  as  Corporate  Director  until  1994.  For  more  than  40  years, 
Mr.  Williams  served  with  distinction  in  both  his  professional  engineering  and  management 
career  with  TransAlta  Corporation.  In  1993  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Alberta  Financial 
Review  Commission  for  the  Government  of  Alberta.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
responsibilities,  he  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Calgary  and  District  United  Way,  a  director  of 
the  YMCA  and  Junior  Achievement.  He  is  a  Jaycee  Senator.  Mr.  Williams  was  the  founding 
President  of  the  Society,  Environment  &  Energy  Development  Studies  (SEEDS)  Foundation. 

Dave  Hubert  is  presently  President  of  Earth  Stewards  Inc.,  a  public  company  conmiercializing  a 
waste  plastic  recycling  technology.  From  1973  to  1977,  he  was  the  founding  president  of  Alberta 
Vocational  College,  Lac  La  Biche;  from  1977  to  1981,  he  was  President  and  Chief  Executive 
officer  of  Alberta  Vocational  College,  Edmonton;  from  1981  to  1985,  Director  of  Instructional 
Services  of  the  former  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Manpower;  and  from  1985  to 
1986,  Director  of  Mennonite  Centre  for  Newcomers  in  Edmonton.  He  is  presently  Director  of 
Employment  Development  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  of  Canada.  His  volunteer 
activities  include  membership  on  numerous  boards  including  serving  as  the  founding  board  chair 
of  the  Habitat  For  Humanity  affiliate  in  Edmonton  and  as  the  founding  board  chair  of  the 
Edmonton  Recycling  Society. 

Stan  Woloshyn  is  the  Government  Caucus  Whip  and  MLA  for  Stony  Plain.  From  1969  to  1977, 
Mr.  Woloshyn  served  as  a  teacher,  department  head  and  principal  at  Memorial  Composite  High 
School  in  Stony  Plain.  From  1977  to  1989,  he  was  principal  of  Kitaskinaw  School  on  the  Enoch 
Indian  Reserve.  He  also  helped  establish  the  Enoch  Daycare  Association,  and  served  as  the 
president  and  negotiator  for  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  Local  #10.  Mr.  Woloshyn  was 
elected  MLA  for  Stony  Plain  in  March  1989.  He  was  re-elected  in  June  1993.  On  June  30,  1993, 
Premier  Ralph  Klein  appointed  him  as  Government  Caucus  Whip. 
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Task  Force  Criteria 

Program  Access  -  the  current  quality,  scope  and  diversity  of  Alberta  Vocational  College 
programming  should  be  protected  and  capable  of  improvement  in  the  future;  the  current  mandate 
of  each  college  is  to  be  accommodated  within  any  governance  recommendations. 

Learner  Needs  -  the  ability  of  each  govemance  option  to  respond  flexibly  to  the  particular 
characteristics  and  needs  of  their  students  should  be  enhanced. 

Community  Needs  -  the  ability  of  each  govemance  option  to  be  responsive  to  the  unique  needs 
of  its  regional  community  should  be  improved. 

Cost/Benefit  -  each  govemance  option  should  be  assessed  against  the  ability  of  the  resulting 
organization  to  deliver  high  quality,  effective  learning  opportunities  at  a  cost  at  or  lower  than 
existing  programs. 

Accountability  -  each  govemance  option  should  ensure  a  high  level  of  accountability  for 
performance  by  the  standards  of  the  new  accountability  framework  for  publicly  funded  adult 
learning. 

Consultation  Process 

•  The  Govemance  Review  Task  Force  will  spend  time  at  each  college  during  October  1995  to 
receive  student,  staff  and  community  representation.  The  approved  mandate  of  each  college 
is  to  be  accommodated  within  any  govemance  recommendations. 

•  Other  post-secondary  institutions  and  providers  of  adult  education  will  be  invited  to  present 
their  views  and  suggestions. 

•  Additional  stakeholders,  community  agencies  and  interest  groups  may  be  identified  and 
consulted  as  required. 

•  During  the  month  of  November,  1995,  task  force  members  will  meet  to  assess  the 
information  they  have  collected;  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  data  regarding  costs,  impact  on 
students,  programming  and  community  service. 

•  By  December  15,  1995,  task  force  members  will  present  their  final  report  with 
recommendations  to  the  Minister. 

•  By  Febmary  15,  1996,  the  Minister  will  announce  his  govemance  directions. 
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Summary  of  Submissions 


AVC 

Presentations  at 
Hearings 

Others 
(Written) 

Totals 

AVC  -  Calgary 

26 

61 

87 

AVC  -  Edmonton 

22 

32 

54 

AVC  -  Lac  La  Biche 

28 

20 

48 

AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

55 

40 

95 

Generic 

7 

7 

Totals 

131 

160" 

29r 

Note:  The  total  of  291  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  testimonial  letters  submitted,  but 
which  were  undated  or  not  addressed  to  the  Task  Force. 
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AVC  Calgary 
Page  1  of  2 


Nan^g  Qf  Submitter  Ayyiiiatipii 


Adu-Darko,  S. 

Carewest 

Albiston,  C. 

ABC  Canada 

Alvarado,  S. 

Current  Student 

Assen,  B.  et  al 

City  of  Airdrie 

Ballheim,  J. 

DeVry  Institute  of  Technology 

Bennet-Ciark,  C. 

Private  Citizen 

Biel,  K. 

Calgary  Immigrant  Aid  Society 

Birjandian,  F. 

Calgary  Catholic  Immigration  Society 

Bimbaum,  M. 

Private  Citizen 

Bleay,  B. 

Alberta  Society  of  Surveying  and  Mapping  Technologies 

Bortach,  G. 

Former  Student 

Brzeska,  J. 

Former  Student 

Callaghan,  B. 

Canadian  Rockies  School  Division 

Chenier,  Y. 

Private  Citizen 

Christie,  G. 

Calgary  and  District  Labour  Council 

Cichos,  A. 

Human  Resources  Development  Canada 

Coller,  R. 

Prudential  Steel 

Corcoran,  M. 

Literacy  Coordinators  of  Alberta 

Coulter,  B.  et  al 

Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 

Currie,  J. 

AVC  President's  Advisory  Committee 

Cutler,  C.  D. 

Day,  B. 

Former  Student 

DeWitt,  S. 

Slorial  SipTvirps  Fipnartmpnt   r~"ifv  r>f  (""alaarv 

Dholakia  J. 

India-Canada  Association 

Dickson,  W.  R. 

r^aloarv  Rnarrl  r»f  PrJiir-atinn 

Elliott,  S. 

Current  Student 

Gallup,  B. 

Calgary  Community  Adult  Learning  Association 

Gambler,  J. 

Spouse  of  Current  Student 

Gamer,  D. 

City  of  Calgary  (City  Council) 

Gray,  A. 

City  of  Airdrie 

Greenblatt,  A. 

Alberta  College  of  Art 

Gingras,  L.  et  al 

AUPE  Local  001  (Support  Staff) 

Halferty,  D. 

Advance  Industries 

Herman,  D.  et  al 

Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees  (AUPE) 

Herron,  R. 

Private  Citizen 

Home,  J.  et  al 

AVC  Calgary  Students'  Union 

Kapitan,  M. 

Current  Student 

Kelly,  T. 

Airdrie  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Kershaw,  I. 

Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  Services 

Kimmel,  J. 

Creative  Employment  Services 

Kushko,  R. 

Big  Country  Educational  Consortium 

Kutama,  H. 

Calgary  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau 
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AVC  Calgary  (cont'd) 
Page  2  of  2 


Landels,  S. 

Calgary  General  and  Calgary  District  Hospitals 

Landry,  D. 

Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  (SAIT) 

Lawrence,  V. 

Former  Student 

Leyshon,  M. 

Principal,  Calgary  Board  of  Education 

Libin,  B. 

SAIT  Board  of  Governors 

Lynch,  N.  et  al 

Management 

MacLean,  R.  D. 

Private  Citizen  (Accountant) 

MacLeod,  A. 

Transportation  Department,  City  of  Calgary 

McLure,  S.  et  al 

Faculty  Association 

McManus,  S. 

Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees  (AUPE) 

Minuk,  S. 

Basic  Education/Academic  Upgrading  Advisory  Committee 

Moore,  B. 

Private  Citizen 

Mortimer,  H. 

City  of  Calgary  (Coordinator  of  Education) 

Muise,  M. 

Former  Student 

Nickel,  D. 

Accessible  Housing  Society 

O'Brien,  A. 

Former  Student 

Pantelidis,  J. 

President's  Advisory  Committee 

Parr,E. 

Former  Student 

Parsons,  A. 

Alberta  Tourism  Education  Council 

Pascal,  A. 

Current  Student 

Peterson,  K. 

Calgary  Herald 

Pim,  C. 

Calgary  Health  Services 

Portal,  L. 

Calgary  Immigrant  Aid  Society  (Counsellor) 

Radusin,  0. 

Former  Student 

Rocha,  A.  et  al 

Current  Students 

Sabau,  J. 

Insoil  Canada  Ltd. 

Salt,  P. 

Learning  and  Design  International  Corp. 

Samuels,  M. 

Calgary  Learning  Centre 

Schumacher,  S.  et  al 

AVC  Calgary  Alumni 

Schumann,  D. 

Former  Student  (Strathmore) 

Shillibeer,  C.  et  al 

Current  Students 

Sindhu,  S. 

Calgary  Immigrant  Devel.  &  Education  Advancement  Society 

Smallwood,  D. 

Current  Student 

Snell,  T. 

Columbia  College 

Snyder,  D. 

Whe^and  Family  &  Community  Support  Services 

Spear,  B. 

Diversified  Staffing  Services 

Stanger,  L. 

Drumheller  Regional  Health  Complex 

Stubert,  J. 

Current  Student 

Tataryn,  G. 

Emerald  Management  7  Realty 

Thompson,  L. 

Calgary  Coalition  on  Family  Violence 

Tomkinson,  A. 

Canmore/Kananaskis  Chamber  of  Cormnerce 

Valentine,  S. 

Calgary  Separate  School  District 

Vivier,  D. 

Aboriginal  Urban  Affairs  Committee 

Weidner,  A. 

Calgary  Regional  Health  Authority 

White,  R 

Calgary  Downtown  Association 
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Name  of  Submitter 

Arcand,  D.  et  al 
Baker,  B.  et  al 
Beach,  B. 
Berlinguette,  L. 
Brokop,  F. 
Challifoux,  T.  et  al 
Cleverley,  P. 
Cripps,  C. 
Dawson,  L. 
Dean,  C.  A.  et  al 
Deane,  A. 
DeFrain,  B. 
Durksen,  A. 
Epp,  G. 
Foster,  B. 
Gibbink,  C. 
Goos,  M. 
Gray,  B. 
Haak,T. 
Hamelin,  J. 
Henry,  M. 
Huizinga,  M. 
Kanevski,  E.&  A.. 
Kelly,  G.  et  al 
Langford,  T.  et  al 
Leblanc,  R. 
Lyle,  M. 
Lysz,  G. 
Mair,  A. 
McBride,  S.  et  al 
McKay,  S. 
Negraff,  H. 
Norton,  M.  et  al 
Opryshko,  P. 
Paterson,  J. 
Pham,  K. 
Pridham,  R.  et  al 
Sijpheer,  W. 
Souch,  S.  et  al 
Stojak,  A. 
Tanti,  E. 
Vargo,  F. 


AVC  Edmonton 
Page  1  of  1 

Affiliation 

Thirteen  testimonial  letters 
Current  and  Former  Students 
Former  Student 
Faculty  Member 
STAPLE  Project 
Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 
Central  Web  Color  Press 
Private  Citizen 
Capital  Care  Group 

Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees  (AUPE) 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta  (Individual) 
Former  Student 
Former  Student 
Faculty  Member 

Student  Services,  AVC  Edmonton 
Human  Resource  Consultant 
Faculty  Member 

Parkland  Continuing  Education  Council 
Alberta  Special  Olympics 
Alberta  Aboriginal  Affairs 
M.L.A. 

AUPE  Worksite  Committee 
Former  Students 

Grant  MacEwan  Community  College 
Management 

Edmonton  Public  Schools  (Continuing  Education) 

Capital  Health  Authority 

Private  Citizen 

Private  Citizen 

Faculty 

Learning  Disabilities  Association  of  Alberta 

Cambridge  Building  Maintenance 

The  Learning  Centre/Prospects  Literacy  Association 

Former  Employee,  AVC  Lac  La  Biche 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta  (Individual) 

Former  Student 

Alberta  College 

Faculty  Member 

Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  (NAIT) 

Private  Citizen 

Good  Samaritan  Society 

Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  With  Disabilities 
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Name  of  Submitter 

Allenby,  A.  et  aJ 
Behnke,  E.  et  al 
Belec,  B.  et  al 
Berg,  A.  et  al 
Blatt,  L. 
Cardinal,  G. 
Cardinal,  H.  et  al 
Crawford,  M. 
Diachuk,  M. 
Erasmus,  W. 
Evans,  M.  et  al 
Ferguson,  B. 
Filyk,  A. 
Fundytus,  L.  et  al 
Gardiner,  J. 
Gauthier,  E. 
Gladue,  C.  et  al 
Gordon,  B. 
Half,  K.  et  al 
Hermanson,  O. 
Kamelchuk,  S. 
Langevin,  O. 
Langevin,  P. 
Large,  E. 

Livingston,  J,  et  al 
Mah,  B. 
Maki,  D. 
Malloy,  M.  et  al 
Mardell,  E. 
May,  J. 
Missler,  S. 
Moltus,  J.  et  al 
O'Dwyer,  D. 
Olson,  K. 
Parker,  B. 
Piquette,  L. 
Powell,  K.  et  al 
Ransom,  D. 
Robb,  D.  et  al 
Silkie,  K. 
Sweetman,  R.  et  al 
Taylor,  A. 


AVC  Lac  La  Biche 

Page  1  of  2 

Affiliation 

Business  and  Career  Students 

Management 

Student  Services 

Northern  Lights  School  Division 

Former  Student 

Current  Student 

Kikino  Metis  Settlement 

Current  Student 

President's  Advisory  Council 

Private  Citizen 

Students'  Association 

County  of  Athabasca 

Athabasca  District  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Lakeland  College 

Buffalo  Lake  Settlement  Campus 

Lac  La  Biche  Regional  Community  Development  Corporation 

Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 

Buffalo  Lake  Settlement 

Community  Health  Representative  Program 

Town  of  Athabasca 

Former  AVC  Instructor 

Town  of  Lac  La  Biche 

M.L.A. 

Saddle  Lake  First  Nation 
Community  Social  Work  Program 
Current  Student 

Former  Student,  Current  Employee 
Career  Programs 

Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees  (AUPE) 

Clearwater  District  Park  Planner 

Former  Student 

Satellite  Campuses 

NOVA 

Landing  Ford 

Athabasca  Regional  Economic  Development  Association 

Lac  La  Biche  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Keyano  College 

Beaver  Lake  Health  Centre 

Academic  Upgrading  Faculty 

Athabasca  Regional  Recreation  &  Community  Learning 

Native  Cultural  Arts  Program 

Family  and  Community  Support  Services 
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Name  of  Submitter 

Ward,  B. 
Whitford,  T. 
Winger,  K. 
Wood,  C.  et  al 
Wurfel,  A.  N. 
Yoder,  H. 


AVC  Lac  La  Biche  (cont'd) 
Page  2  of  2 

Affiliation 

Alberta  Forestry 
Current  Student 

Lac  La  Biche  and  District  Further  Education  Council 
Lac  La  Biche  Child  Care  Association 
Aspen  View  Regional  School  Division 
301158  Alta.  Society 
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Name  of  Submitter 

Allarie,  G.  et  al 
Anderson,  R. 
Armstrong,  S. 
Auger,  M. 
B  eland.  L 
Berglund,  R.  D. 
Bigstone,  M. 
Bullock,  G. 
Campion,  P.  et  al 
Cardinal,  L. 
Casey,  T. 
Clelland,  T.  J. 
Conrad,  J. 
Cuimingham,  D. 
Cunningham,  D.  et  al 
Cunningham,  I. 
Davis,  R. 
Delorme,  M. 
Domeij,  R. 
Duncan,  R. 
Fredrick,  A.  M. 
Freeman,  W. 
Garton,  L. 
Giblin,  K. 
Gillespie,  D.  et  al 
Glodde,  M. 
Gongos,  K. 
Gordon,  G. 
Goutier,  C. 
Grach,  E. 
Groom,  R. 
Hanly,  H. 
Hanneder,  H.  A. 
Harlton,  K.  et  al 
Henderson,  P. 
Houle,  S.  et  al 
Hunter-Moffat,  R.  et  al 
Ingham,  A. 
Jenkins,  B. 
Johnson,  C. 
Johnson,  E. 
Kerik,  D. 
Kowalski,  K. 
L'Hirondelle,  R. 


AVC  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
Page  1  of  3 

Affiliation 

Town  of  Slave  Lake 
Continuing  Education,  AVC 
Community  Reading  Project 
Current  Student 

Centre  Educatif  Communitaire  de  TAlberta 

Federated  Pipelines 

Current  Student 

Amoco  Canada 

Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 

Current  Student 

Calling  Lake  Economic  Development  Foundation 
Home  Oil 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  Community  Development  Corporation 

Peavine  Metis  Settlement 

Current  Students 

Current  Student 

Kinuso 

Faculty 

Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees  (AUPE) 

Town  of  McLennan 

Slave  Lake  Adult  Education  Committee 

Faust  CEC 

Current  Student 

Slave  Lake  and  District  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Town  of  Valleyview 
Current  Student 
Citizen/Former  President  AVC 
Faculty  Member 

Joussard  Community  Association 
Peace  Arch  Project 
Former  CCEC  Member 
Current  Student 
Imperial  Oil 

Silverline  Pressure  Control 
Prairie  River  CEC 
Current  Students 
Sunrise  Project 
Blended  Sound-Sight 
Former  Faculty  Member 
Calling  Lake  CEC 
Continuing  Education,  AVC 
Municipal  District  of  Slave  Lake 
M.LA. 

Council  of  Conununity  Education  Committees  (CCEC) 
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AVC  Lesser  Slave  Lake  (cont'd) 
Page  2  of  3 


Name  of  Submitter  Affiliation 


L'Hirondelle,  K. 

East  Prairie  Metis  Settlement 

Lamouche,  A.  et  al 

Gift  Lake  Metis  Settlement 

Latvala,  B. 

Current  Student 

Letendre,  A.  et  al 

Loon  Lake  CEC 

Lutz,  N. 

Faculty 

Mackenzie,  E. 

Former  Student 

Marshall,  L.  et  al 

Current  Students 

Martin,  D. 

Alberta  Association  for  Adult  Literacy 

Mathes,  A. 

Alberta  Special  Waste  Management 

McKnight,  J. 

Hatbush  CEC 

Mergle,  J. 

Current  Student 

Millar,  E. 

Swan  Hills  CEC 

Moore,  P. 

Citizen 

Muceniek,  E. 

Valleyview  CEC 

Noskey,  L.  et  al 

Current  Students 

Noskey,  P. 

Loon  River  First  Nation 

Noskey,  P. 

Peace  Arch  Project 

Noskiye,  A. 

Current  Student 

O'Brien,  E. 

High  Prairie  CEC 

Okemow,  C. 

Student 

Oliver,  D. 

Town  of  High  Prairie 

Osadchuk,  V. 

Continuing  Education,  AVC 

Ouellette,  R.  et  al 

Faculty  Members 

Panasiuk,  B. 

Faculty  Member 

Pasicka,  L. 

Former  Student 

Pearce,  J. 

Smith  CEC 

Plourde,  K. 

Alberta  Pacific 

Potts,  C. 

Valleyview  CEC 

Poulter,  M. 

AUPE  (Local  8) 

Purkis,  D. 

AUPE  (Local  8) 

Redgate,  D. 

Forest  Service 

Rollins,  A. 

Kee  Tas  Kee  Tribal  Council 

Rowan,  A. 

SHARE  Society 

Scales,  G. 

Current  Student 

Schmold,  S. 

Pembina  Hills  Regional  Division 

Seefried,  N.  A. 

Shell  Canada  Ltd. 

Simpson,  R.  et  al 

Sunrise  Project  Students 

St.  Andre,  S.  et  al 

Faculty  Members 

Stevens,  D.  et  al 

Town  of  Swan  Hills 

Thiessen,  J. 

Alberta  Association  for  Adult  Literacy 

Thomas,  W.  et  al 

Woodland  Cree  Band 

Trotter,  F. 

Fairview  College 
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AVC 


Name  of  Snbmitter 

Vandermeulen,  D. 
Williams,  N. 
Willier,  D. 
Willier,  L. 
Willier,  M. 
Wood,  A. 
Yellowknee,  N. 
Yellowknee,  S. 
Zynik,  J.  et  al 


Lesser  Slave  Lake  (cont'd) 
Page  3  of  3 

AffMiatipn 

Management 

Faculty  Member 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  College 

Hder 

Current  Students  (Faust) 
Faculty  Member 
Current  Student 
Current  Student 
KinusoAVC 
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Name  of  Submitter 

Andrews,  M. 
Bailey,  M. 
Domeij,  R. 
Hinton,  R. 
Jardine,  J. 
Laboucane,  R. 
Lynch,  N.  et  al 


Generic 
Page  1  of  1 

Affiliation 

Former  President,  AVC  Edmonton 
Private  Citizen 

Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees  (AUPE) 
Pennant  Consulting 
Board  of  Governors,  Red  Deer  College 
Canadian  Council  for  Aboriginal  Business 
Presidents  of  AVCs  (re:  Operational  Barriers) 
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Appendix  D 
The  Students'  Collective  Voice 
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AVC  Students  -  Our  Story 

(Note  to  the  reader:  while  the  following  is  a  fictional  account  based  on  data 
contained  in  the  submissions  of  students,  it  is  intended  to  portray  the  lives  and 
experiences  of  AVC  students  in  a  realistic  and  meaningful  way.  The  context  is  not 
unique  to  any  one  institution  -  even  though  the  conversations  might  suggest  an 
urban  setting,  the  cafeteria  table  could  easily  be  at  any  one  of  the  AVC's.) 


Who  we  are 

Filling  my  mug  with  coffee,  I  wind  my  way  through  the  tables  and  move  to  my 
usual  chair.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  cafeteria  is  still  pretty  empty,  but  I 
am  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  I  know  exactly  where  I  will  sit  and,  within  a  person  or 
two,  I  know  who  will  join  me.  It  has  been  this  way  pretty  much  from  the  first  day. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  what  drew  us  to  this  particular  table,  or  if  it  was  the  table  at  all. 
But  for  the  past  several  weeks  it  has  been  a  place  where  we  have  shared  problems, 
frustrations,  and  successes.  So  when  I  think  about  leaving  here  I  feel  a  kind  of 
sadness  knowing  that  next  week  other  students  will  use  this  spot  and  make  it  their 
own  in  the  same  way  we  have.  I  hope  it  will  mean  as  much  to  them  as  it  has  to  us. 


I  am 
continually 
amazed  at  the 
awesome 
potential  of 
many  of  the 
students 
who've 
passed 
through  my 
classes. 
Faculty 
member 


When  I  look  at  the  empty  chairs  around  this  table  I  can  imagine  my  friends  in  them 
as  if  they  were  already  here,  and  usually  I  am  glad  of  that.  But  today  I  wanted  to 
come  early  to  write  in  my  journal,  to  take  some  time  to  pull  together  what  feels  like 
loose  ends.  Even  though  each  of  us  has  come  down  a  different  path  to  be  here  at 
AVC,  and  a  few  short  months  ago  we  were  total  strangers,  the  people  here  have 
become  special. 


Take  Russ.  He's  blind,  or  almost  blind.  Has  been  since  he  was  kid  in  school, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  didn't  finish  -  but  not  because  he  wasn't  smart  enough.  "I 
will  always  remember  my  grade  five  math  class,"  Russ  said  to  us  one  day,  "not 
because  it  was  unusually  interesting  or  informative,  or  because  it  started  me  on  my 
way  to  a  brilliant  career  as  a  mathematician  or  scientist.  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
always  remember  that  class  because  of  what  my  teacher  said  when  I  asked  if  I  could 
sit  closer  to  the  front  of  the  room."  "At  that  time,"  Russ  went  on,  "I  did  not  think 
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Some  deaf 
people  come 
from  other 
countries  using 

their  own 
country's  sign 
language,  and 
learn  American 
Sign  Language 

as  well  as 
English.  Deaf 
people  learn 
the  laws  and 
culture  of 
Canada  and  of 

the  deaf 
community. 
DeafESL 
student 


my  request  was  unreasonable,  nor  did  my  parents.  After  all,  I  could  not  see  very 

well.  While  I  could  read  what  Mrs.  S  was  writing  on  the  board  as  long  as  I 

was  within  five  to  ten  feet  of  her,  I  could  not  make  out  any  of  her  examples  or 
assignment  notes  from  the  back  of  the  room  where  she  insisted  I  sit.  Unfortunately, 
this  silly  problem  came  about  because  I  was  visually  impaired  and  my  teacher  was 
an  individual  who  did  not  want  to  change  the  way  she  had  been  doing  things.  She 
had  always  arranged  her  students  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  starting  from  the 
front  of  her  class  and  working  to  the  back,  and  she  saw  no  need  to  alter  her  format. 
She  simply  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  smaller  kids  to  read  the  board  if  the 
bigger  kids  were  behind  them  instead  of  in  front  of  them."  But  then  came  the  low 
blow,  the  one  Russ  never  forgot.  "After  all,"  his  teacher  said  to  Russ'  parents,  "he 
has  glasses.  What  more  does  he  want?" 

Well,  it  seems  that  by  grade  ten  Russ  decided  he  needed  a  job  more  than  he  did 
school,  so  he  called  it  quits.  And  then  one  day  Russ  discovered  that  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  old,  had  a  wife  and  three  kids,  and  failing  eye  sight.  "Most  jobs  don't 
need  a  man  who  can't  see."  At  least  that's  how  Russ  has  it  figured.  And  so  he's 
here~to  "retool,"  he  calls  it. 

Tony  arrives  a  few  minutes  later.  "Boy  it's  cold  out  there!"  he  says,  drawing  out 
the  "co-o-old."  "Coffee's  sure  going  to  taste  good,"  he  says  shedding  his  coat  and 
scarf  on  the  chair  beside  Russ.  Tony's  been  here  almost  three  months,  and  three 
months  now  without  a  drink.  Not  easy.  He  returns  with  his  coffee,  sits  down 
trying  not  to  spill.  He  takes  a  sip,  some  trickling  down  his  chin.  "Dam,"  he  says 
half  embarrassed,  half  annoyed.  "No  problem,"  I  say  handing  him  a  Kleenex. 
Since  his  accident  Tony  hasn't  felt  much  of  anything  on  that  side  of  his  face. 


Like  many  of  us  at  fifteen,  Tony  thought  he  was  invincible,  thought  he  had  the 
world  by  the  homs.  And  like  many  of  us,  he  quit  school  early  and  found  a  job, 
which  wasn't  so  hard  to  do  back  then.  And  for  awhile  Tony  did  alright,  but  pretty 
soon  he  discovered  he  was  working  more  for  less.  And  then  to  make  matters 
worse,  he  rolled  his  truck,  spent  six  months  in  the  hospital,  and  had  no  job  to 
return  to.  Tony  says  that  learning  to  walk  again  was  hard,  but  re-leaming 
everything  else-talking,  reading-that  was  worse.  And  if  being  replaceable  wasn't 
bad  enough,  losing  his  wife  was  the  last  straw.  So,  it's  one  day  at  a  time  for  Tony, 
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and  I  guess  that's  why  I  kind  of  like  to  be  here  for  him.  Somehow  it  seems  to  get 
his  day  going  just  knowing  he's  not  so  alone. 


Tony  and  Russ  may  seem  totally  different  on  the  outside,  but  inside  I  think  they're 
pretty  much  the  same.  They  want  what  we  all  want~a  good  job,  and  a  litde  self- 
respect.  And  if  it  weren't  for  AISH  or  the  Student  Finance  Board,  I  don't  think 
either  one  of  them  would  be  here. 

Jan  usually  sits  across  from  us.  She  says  her  family  has  always  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  so  living  on  a  limited  student  budget  is  nothing  new  to  her.  In  her  family 
education  was  not  important,  so  it  was  no  surprise  when  she  quit  school  in  grade 
nine  and  married  her  childhood  sweetheart.  After  many  years,  though,  Jan  said  she 
was  just  plain  sick  and  tired  of  dead  end  jobs,  tired  of  feeling  like  no  one  going  no 
where.  And  although  she  hasn't  said  it  in  so  many  words,  I  think  her  real  tuming 
point  was  not  being  able  to  help  her  kids  with  their  homework.  After  all,  when  you 
quit  in  junior  high  there's  a  whole  lot  of  leaming  that  passes  you  by.  I've  got  to 
hand  it  her.  First  she  thought  she  was  too  old.  Then  she  thought  she  wasn't  smart 
enough.  It  takes  a  lot  of  spunk  to  come  back  after  all  these  years. 


I  know  that 
without  the 

staff  at  Alberta 
Vocational 
College  I 
wouldn't  be 
where  I  am 
today.  Their 
acceptance, 

encouragement 
and  love  has 
given  me  the 
ability  to 
fulfill  my 
dreams. 

Former  student 


Next  to  Jan  sits  Carol~at  the  end  where  she  can  get  up  and  go  in  a  hurry.  We  tease 
her  that  she's  too  used  to  waiting  on  tables,  but  maybe  it's  because  she  has  always 
thought  of  herself  last.  Carol  has  had  a  very  rough  life—alcohol,  husbands  who 
didn't  treat  her  like  they  should.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  Carol  to  believe  she's 
was  worth  something,  that  it's  OK  to  have  ambitions  and  goals.  "All  my  life,"  she 
said  one  day,  "I  have  wanted  to  be  a  nurse."  And  now,  at  43,  and  overcoming  one 
hurdle  after  another,  her  dream  is  becoming  a  reality. 


"Momin'  guys,"  Starr  says  over  her  shoulder  on  her  way  to  coffee.  Now  there's  a 
story.  The  first  day  she  came  to  our  table  she  introduced  herself  as  Starr— "with  two 
R's."  "It  means  radiant  hope  and  shining  light!"  she  also  added.  We  were  a  little 
shocked  back  then,  but  we've  grown  used  to  it  now.  In  fact,  we've  grown  to  like 
her.  So  last  week  when  Starr  strode  up  to  the  table,  plopped  down  her  books  and 
announced  she  was  changing  her  name,  we  all  said,  "Good  idea!"  It  was  true-Starr 
didn't  suit  her  anymore.  Neither  did  the  spike  heels  or  short  leather  skirts.  But 
lately  even  those  had  begun  to  disappear,  and  with  them  the  comments  about  not 
having  enough  money  to  spend-at  least  not  the  legal  kind.  Funny  how  a  person's 
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values  can  change.  "Little  Carey  OK  today?"  I  ask.  "Oh  yeah,"  Starr  says  smiling. 
If  there's  one  thing  she's  proud  of  it's  that  little  girl.  And  if  it  weren't  for  the  day 
care  right  here  on  campus  I  don't  think  Starr  would  accept  any  place  as  being  safe 
enough. 

Seven  thirty.  Just  about  time  for  Jim.  In  the  beginning  Jim  was  shy,  too  serious, 
and  too  studious  to  join  us.  "Habit,  I  guess,"  he  said.  For  years,  Jim's  company 
had  promised  him  training,  an  upgraded  position,  a  raise~if  he  just  kept  his  nose  to 
the  grindstone.  Well  he  did  that,  and  nothing  ever  materialized.  There  were  always 
excuses,  always  reasons,  but  the  biggest  one,  Jim  suspected,  was  no  high  school 
diploma.  Won't  they  be  surprised  when  he  comes  back  to  work  with  not  one 
certificate,  but  two! 


The  failure  to 

obtain  a 
diploma  as  a 
teen  is  rarely 
the  result  of  an 
informed 
choice,  and 
generally  the 
consequence  of 
complicated 
life 

circumstances. 

One  should  not 
have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of 

this  pitfall  for 
a  lifetime. 

Former  student 


Beside  Jim  sit  Ruby  and  Doreen.  They  know  all  about  white  man's  schools  and 
about  not  fitting  in.  Their  grandmothers  attended  residence  schools,  miles  from 
home,  worlds  from  people  who  understood  their  ways.  They  wanted,  and  needed, 
an  education,  but  they  didn't  need  the  ridicule,  nor  the  mistreatment.  So  when  they 
reached  junior  high  Ruby  and  Doreen  went  home,  back  to  the  families  and  relatives 
who  cared  for  them.  But  with  AVC  right  here  in  the  community,  they  can  come 
back  to  school  without  leaving  home.  Next  year.  Ruby  says,  her  daughter  will 
come  with  her.  Now  that's  faith. 

Elena  is  the  newest  member  in  our  group.  She  came  from  El  Salvador,  did  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  did  not  know  how  to  bank,  or  read  the  signs  on  the 
buses.  Imagine  arriving  here  in  the  dead  of  winter  never  having  seen  snow,  not 
knowing  what  clothes  to  wear,  or  what  the  radio  said.  There  are  many  others  like 
Elena.  Trinh  and  Tranh,  for  example  were  doctors  in  their  homeland,  and  in  about  a 
year  their  English  will  be  good  enough  so  that  they  can  open  a  practice  here.  Soon 
they  will  send  for  their  families,  so  there  is  an  urgency  to  their  learning.  Thomas,  a 
Polish  immigrant,  is  not  quite  so  pressed.  For  years  he  earned  a  good  living  as  a 
heavy  equipment  operator,  but  now  he's  finding  he  can't  read  the  newspaper  or 
billboards.  What  is  more,  his  company  is  helping  to  pay  his  way.  They  realize  he'll 
be  even  more  valuable  when  he's  literate.  And  each  day,  a  volunteer  from  one  of 
the  community  organizations  helps  the  group  to  practice  their  English.  Talk  about 
commitment. 
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The  people  who  make  a  difference  in  our  lives 

"Morning  all,"  Mr.  Vanburen  says,  pulling  up  a  chair.  He  is  the  English  instructor 
and,  if  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  always  finds  time  to  stop  by  and  say  hello.  As  he 
begins  his  questions  around  the  table~how  did  you  do  on  that  assignment  last 
night,  how's  your  son,  and  so  on,  I  think  back  to  the  time  Mr.  Vanburen  told  us 
about  his  arrival  in  Canada~a  Dutch  immigrant,  alone  and  unemployed.  He  did 
finally  land  a  job,  though,  at  Eaton's,  as  a  magician  entertaining  Christmas 
shoppers.  He  explained  that  he  wasn't  really  a  magician  but  that  he  could  sing  and 
dance  a  little  and  that  seemed  good  enough.  So  he  dressed  in  a  long  black  cape, 
found  a  wand,  set  up  a  table,  and  with  a  few  props  and  a  littie  hocus  pocus,  voila! 
A  rabbit  from  under  his  top  hat! 

Mr.  Vanbiu-en  recalls  having  no  idea  how  people  understood  his  jibberish  of  Dutch 
and  German,  a  sprinkle  of  French  and  a  littie  English,  but  somehow  he  muddled 
through.  One  thing  was  sure,  he  said,  if  he  could  have,  he  would  gladly  have 
changed  places  with  the  rabbit!  When  I  watch  him  work  with  Tony,  though,  I 
realize  that  it  was  a  different  kind  of  magic  that  brought  him  here. 

Most  instructors  here  are  like  Mr.  Vanburen.  They  judge  only  one  thing  about  us~ 
and  that  is  that  we  can  do  more,  that  we  can  be  better  than  we  are  right  now.  And 
when  somebody  believes  in  you  like  that,  pretty  soon  you  start  believing  it  too. 
Take  Jan's  math  instructor.  No  matter  how  dumb  she  thought  her  questions  were, 
the  instructor  did  not.  And  when  Jan's  son  was  really  sick,  he  let  her  take  make-up 
exams.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  Jan  would  have  lost  the  class. 


AVC  plays  a 
critical  role  in 
providing  an 
easily 

accessible 

upgrading 
program  for 
adult  students 

and,  in  so 
doing,  AVC 
impacts  in  a 
very  positive 
way  upon  the 

health  of 
nearby  Native 
communities. 
Beaver  Lake 
Health  Centre 


The  counsellors  are  no  different.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  the  system  work 
for  us.  For  Russ,  it's  special  equipment  in  the  learning  lab.  For  Tony,  it's  extra 
help  and  a  volunteer  to  listen  to  him  read.  For  each  of  us  it's  something  different. 
And  for  all  of  us  they  give  support  and  encouragement.  No  matter  how  dim  that 
little  light  within  us  has  grown,  they  find  a  way  to  make  it  brighter.  They  help  us  to 
refocus  and  get  back  on  track. 

Few  of  us  dropped  out  of  school  because  we  knew  too  much.  We  were  young.  We 
thought  we  were  smart.  Some  of  us  had  no  choice.  But  whatever  the  reason,  the 
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people  who  work  here  work  with  us  where  we're  at  It's  hard  to  look  back  at  where 
we  were.  Maybe  it's  just  hard  to  accept  we  were  there. 

I  know  that  for  Tony  these  people  have  become  his  family.  Jim  and  Thomas  have 
their  jobs  and  buddies  to  go  back  to.  For  some  of  us  this  place  gives  us  the  high 
school  years  we  never  had.  And  for  others  it  means  not  having  to  live  on  social 
assistance  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  came  here  looking  for  direction,  purpose, 
some  knowledge  and  skills,  but  most  of  all  we  came  looking  for  hope.  We  needed  a 
reason  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  We  needed  a  chance,  a  second  and  sometimes  a 
third. 

My  nursing  friend  Cathy,  described  it  in  her  journal  as,  "weeks  of  joy,  laughter, 
sadness,  and  tears,  of  sharing  life  experiences,  our  innermost  thoughts  and 
feelings,  but  most  importantly  being  enveloped  in  a  blanket  of  caring."  And  though 
I  couldn't  have  said  it  in  words  as  nice,  that  about  sums  it  up. 


I  have 
accomplished 
more  than  I 
ever  thought 
possible  with 

the  help  of  the 
instructors, 

interpreters  and 
staff  at  AVC 

Current  student 


Redesigning  Dreams 

I  have  tried  lots  of  other  things  that  didn't  work—correspondence,  other  schools. 
And  when  an  Income  Security  Worker  at  Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services 
suggested  I  check  out  Alberta  Vocational  College,  I  thought  she  was  joking.  I 
didn't  know  at  the  time  how  wrong  I  was. 

Some  of  us  have  learned  new  skills.  Tony  and  Russ  now  work  with  computers. 
Thomas  reads  the  paper  and  watches  TV.  Starr  has  a  life  to  run  to  rather  than  from, 
and  my  family  says  they  see  a  difference  in  me.  I  suppose  I  am  different.  Certainly 
my  attitude  is  different.  Each  of  us  has  grown  beyond  our  fears  and  limitations. 
Cathy  says  it's  just  a  matter  of  believing  in  Unicorns  again.  To  me,  "it's  sort  of  like 
being  in  a  small  fenced-in  area  with  no  door,  knowing  you're  stuck  there  forever. 
Then  suddenly,  there's  a  door  that  opens  and  you're  free  to  go." 


It's  hard  for  us  to  think  about  turning  AVC  into  something  else.  We  wonder  where 
we  will  find  support  like  this,  who  will  give  us  the  chances  we  so  desperately  need. 
We  want  to  be  happy  and  pay  our  own  way,  and  AVC  helps  us  to  do  that.  I  can't 
help  but  think  that  Mr.  Vanbm-en  looks  a  littie  sad  today.  Maybe  he  knows  that 
tomorrow  we  will  be  gone  and  new  students  will  fill  these  chairs.  He  must  wonder 
what  will  become  of  us.  But  no  matter  what  does,  we  know  that  we  have  his 
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blessing,  and  that  years  from  now  we  can  count  on  his  friendship.  He  and  many 
others  just  like  him  have  believed  in  us  when  it  was  difficult  to  believe  in  ourselves. 

I  am  calling  this  last  joumal  entry  "Redesigning  Dreams."  When  I  first  wrote  those 
words,  I  thought  they  made  an  odd  kind  of  tide,  but  now  I  realize  they  couldn't  be 
more  true. 
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Appendix  E 
Summary  of  Learnings  by  AVC 
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AVC  -  Calgary 

Students 

Students  supported  either  status  quo  or  board  governance,  as  long  as  the  mandate 
and  services  to  students  were  not  altered  or  diminished. 

Faculty 

The  Faculty  Association  at  AVC  Calgary  supported  the  status  quo,  or  modified 
status  quo.  They  reported  a  mandate  serving  disadvantaged  adults,  students  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  Aboriginal  students  and  business  sector  students. 
Guided  by  their  mission  to  provide  flexible,  responsive  leaming  opportunities  to 
students  with  diverse  needs,  AVC  faculty  regard  themselves  as  innovators  in 
program  development  and  delivery,  particularly  in  computer  managed  leaming  and 
self-paced  instruction.  They  pride  themselves  in  being  curriculum  leaders  in  adult 
education,  and  in  having  developed  counselling  techniques  and  leaming  support 
materials  which  are  regarded  very  highly  in  the  education  community. 

Three  groups  representative  of  the  Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees  (AUPE), 
also  supportive  of  the  status  quo  model,  confirmed  their  commitment  to  the  AVC 
mandate  to  serve  distinctive  audiences  and  to  maintain  positive  relationships  with 
students  within  a  nurturing  environment.  Of  the  altematives,  privatization  was  least 
popular  with  this  group.  They  were  opposed  to  a  board-governed  model  because  of 
the  potential  damage  to  healthy  employer-employee  relations  in  that  employees 
would  no  longer  have  the  union  to  represent  them  in  bargaining.  They  felt  that 
board  govemance  would  add  unnecessary  levels  of  bureaucracy,  and  lose  the 
advantages  centralized  services  such  as  purchasing,  payroll  and  legal  counsel  offer. 
Because  they  felt  they  have  already  demonstrated  public  accountability  by  having 
the  greatest  increases  in  student  enrollment  at  the  provincial  post-secondary  level, 
combined  with  the  lowest  unit  costs,  AUPE  felt  justified  in  recommending  status 
quo  as  the  only  viable  option. 

Management 

The  management  of  AVC  Calgary  supported  a  board  govemance  model  to  ensure 
that  the  College's  mandate  is  protected,  to  maintain  flexibility  and  to  increase 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  by  reducing  administrative  duplication.  Through  board 
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governance,  management  felt  the  College  could  be  even  more  accountable  to  the 
community  and  to  the  Minister. 

Management  highlighted  three  major  programs  -  ESL,  Academic  Upgrading  and 
Career  across  two  main  campuses,  five  Leaming  Centres  in  Calgary,  as  well  as 
satellite  campuses  in  nine  district  communities,  three  First  Nations  commimities  and 
correctional  institutes.  These  programs  have  employment  rates  of  student  graduates 
at  80%,  and  program  completion  rates  of  Academic  Upgrading,  Office  Careers  and 
Practical  Nurse  above  90%.  In  addition,  AVC  -  Calgary,  claimed  to  have  the  lowest 
average  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  student  in  the  province. 

Attesting  to  its  leamer-focus  and  learner-driven  mandate,  management  reported  that 
faculty  assignments  are  not  made  until  after  student  enrollments  are  completed. 
Students'  holistic  needs  are  met  through  a  comprehensive  array  of  learner  support 
services  including  academic  and  training  assessment. 

To  further  fulfill  AVC's  mandate,  a  diverse  range  of  provincial,  national  and 
intemational  partnerships  have  been  cultivated,  the  more  recent  and  innovative  ones 
having  been  developed  with  the  Universities  of  Calgaiy  and  Alberta,  with  the  High 
Performance  Computing  Centre,  and  with  TRC  labs  in  the  production  of  a 
prototype  delivery  system. 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  and  Advisory  Conmiittee  also  supported  a  board 
governance  model  primarily  to  ensure  that  the  AVC  mandate  is  sustained,  that  local 
responsiveness  and  accountability  are  maintained  and  that  cooperation  and  sharing 
of  resources  are  encouraged.  The  present  Advisory  Council  offered  itself  as  an 
interim  governing  authority  and  as  a  subsequent  source  of  board  members.  The 
Council  regarded  board  governance  as  an  opportunity  for  AVC  to  focus  on  job 
creation  programs,  thereby  enhancing  revenues  to  the  College.  In  this  manner, 
AVC  is  enabled  to  focus  on  fiscal  responsibility,  and  increasing  public  input  into 
governance  and  operations. 

Management  cited  many  barriers  to  maintaining  the  status  quo: 

-  inability  to  carry  over  or  retain  surplus  funds; 

-  inability  to  create  independent  management  information  systems; 
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-  duplication  of  operational  and  administrative  procedures  and  functions; 

-  lack  of  competitive  pricing  in  centralized  purchasing  procedures; 

-  difficulties  associated  with  APWSS  owning  AVC  facilities; 

-  contractual  agreements  with  AUPE  being  inappropriate  for  staffing  requirements 
at  education  institutions  generally; 

-  restrictive  strategic  alliances  in  part  due  to  the  exclusion  of  AVC  presidents  from 
the  Council  of  College  Presidents;  and, 

-  lack  of  fundraising  and  advocacy  advantages  that  a  Board  could  offer. 

From  the  College  perspective,  management  regarded  board  govemance  as 
providing  opportimities  for  increased  conmiunity  input  and  involvement  and 
accountability.  They  saw  independent  govemance  as  allowing  the  College  to  enjoy 
greater  flexibility  in  offering  efficient  and  cost-effective  programs  and  services  to 
the  Calgary  community.  They  also  regarded  board  govemance  as  granting  AVC  - 
Calgary  status  equal  to  that  of  other  provincial  post-secondary  institutions,  and  as 
creating  opportunities  for  developing  further  strategic  partnerships  with  business 
and  industry.  To  further  support  a  transition  to  board  govemance,  AVC  -  Calgary 
has  an  Advisory  Council  comprised  of  prominent  leaders  and  believed  the 
composition  of  this  Council  readied  AVC  for  independent  govemance. 

Community 

AVC  -  Calgary  described  itself  as  a  "community  in  the  sense  of  being  a  dynamic, 
vibrant  collection  of  leamers  and  educators,"  and  clearly,  the  business,  education 
(both  public  and  private),  and  health  and  social  service  sectors  in  Calgary  support 
AVC  as  a  vital  partner  in  that  community.  As  AVC  stated,  they  are  proud  of  their 
heritage  and  determined  to  maintain  their  mandate  and  to  mobilize  resources  to 
support  seamless  transition  between  education,  training  and  employment.  Serving 
Big  Country  and  Chinook  Consortia  as  well  as  numerous  communities  throughout 
southern  Alberta,  community  representatives  regarded  AVC  Calgary  as  offering 
efficient  and  effective  service,  not  only  to  disadvantaged  adults,  but  to  workplace 
employees. 

The  public  school  system  draws  from  AVC  services  for  adult  students  in  basic 
education,  immigrant  associations  look  to  AVC  to  offer  ESL  to  new  Canadians, 
neighbouring  cities  look  to  AVC  to  offer  employment  training  programs  aimed  at 
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short  turnaround  and  low  cost  Health  and  social  service  organizations  look  to  AVC 
to  offer  their  clients  essential  theory  and  training,  support  services  and  networks.  In 
these  ways,  AVC  Calgary  has  created  a  sort  of  revolving  door  model  of 
commitment  and  involvement  throughout  their  community. 

There  is  little  community  support  for  the  status  quo  alternative,  or  for  mergers,  and 
even  less  for  privatization  despite  claims  that  competition  lowers  costs,  lessens 
dependence  on  government  funding  and,  at  the  same  time,  raises  quality.  SAIT  and 
the  SAIT  Board  of  Governors  suggested  that  a  merger  of  AVC  and  SAIT  would 
achieve  rationalization  of  programs  and  smoother  transfer  between  programs  and 
institutions.  Overall,  SAIT  saw  this  altemative  as  a  cost-effective  alternative  for 
government. 

One  participant  suggested  a  combination  model  of  independent  board  governance 
and  merger  with  public  sector  institutions  in  Calgary,  along  with  the  establishment 
of  the  downtown  Calgary  campuses  as  Centres  of  Excellence  in  Adult 
Development. 

The  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  supported  a  board  govemance  model,  in  large  part 
because  this  model  is  built  on  representation  from  communities.  Through  such 
partnership,  an  expansion  of  program  delivery  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Metis 
community  would  be  fostered.  The  Metis  Nation  proposed  representation  on  a 
board  in  proportion  to  student  enrollment. 

Large  numbers  of  participants  representing  education,  business,  health  and  social 
service  sectors,  attested  to  the  success  of  AVC  -  Calgary  in  meeting  its  mandate  and 
of  providing  exemplary  service  to  Calgary  and  district  adults.  To  them,  AVC 
offered  an  altemative  for  students  who  would  choose  routes  other  than  university, 
and  for  employees  who  require  specific  short-term  training. 

AVC  -  Edmonton 

Students 

Students  supported  either  status  quo  or  board  govemance,  as  long  as  the  mandate 
and  services  to  students  were  not  altered  or  diminished. 
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Faculty 

Faculty  members  felt  they  offer  a  very  valuable  and  unique  service  to  Edmonton 
and  area,  particularly  to  adults  who  are  unemployed,  under-employed,  under- 
skilled,  poor  with  limited  individual  or  family  resources.  They  feared  a  loss  of  their 
mandate  should  amalgamation  or  privatization  occur.  And  although  they  recognized 
that  other  institutions  offer  similar  programs,  AVC  -  Edmonton  faculty  believes  it 
offers  the  best  quality,  most  affordable  and  most  relevant  programs  to 
disadvantaged  adult  students. 

In  general,  faculty  supported  a  board  govemance  model,  while  AUPE  supported 
the  status  quo.  AUPE  saw  no  need  for  change,  given  that  AVC  -  Edmonton  would 
lose  the  benefits  of  central  purchasing  and  payroll  as  well  as  the  power  of  collective 
bargaining  and  access  to  professional  legal  services.  AUPE  believed  that  a  board 
govemance  model  would  be  an  expensive  altemative  for  AVC  -  Edmonton. 

Management 

The  AVC  -  Edmonton  management  team  supported  a  board-governed  model  to 
ensure  the  institution's  mandate  is  maintained  and  that  cost-effectiveness  is 
achieved.  The  management  team  felt  that  through  board  govemance,  AVC 
Edmonton  could  offer  even  better  service  to  the  twelve  communities  it  now  serves 
outside  the  city.  AVC  -  Edmonton  recognized  that  it  has  many  challenges  before  it: 
the  need  for  increased  numbers  of  training  programs  leading  directly  to  employment 
that  requires  less  than  high  school  entrance  competencies,  increased  full-  and  part- 
time  access  to  programs  and  choice  of  programs  through  technology  and 
telecommunications,  increased  tailoring  of  programs  to  suit  students'  needs  (for 
example,  ESL  for  Heavy  Duty  Motor  Mechanics),  and  increased  services  to 
Aboriginal  students.  In  addition,  the  institution  requires  new  ways  to  measure 
success  and  to  market  adult  leamer  success.  AVC  -  Edmonton  asserted  that  through 
board  govemance  these  challenges  could  be  met  more  easily,  and  that  increased 
public  accountability  could  be  achieved. 

Community 

Representation  from  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  Association,  the  Capital  Health 
Authority  and  one  local  MLA  attested  to  the  value  of  several  off-campus  sites  of 
AVC  -  Edmonton.  Instmctors  from  towns  outside  Edmonton  confirmed  the 
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importance  of  AVC  Edmonton  to  their  communities.  All  of  these  groups  supported 
a  board  govemance  model  to  ensure:  (i)  maintenance  of  the  AVC  mandate, 
(ii)  increased  community  participation  in  decision-making,  (iii)  the  facilitation  of 
long-term  financial  planning,  and  (iv)  flexibility  in  responding  to  students'  needs. 
The  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  supported  a  board  govemance  model,  in  large  part 
because  this  model  is  built  on  representation  from  communities.  Through  such 
partnership  an  expansion  of  program  delivery  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Metis 
community  would  be  fostered. 

Other  post-secondary  institutions  either  recommended  amalgamation  of  AVC  with 
themselves,  or  pledged  collaboration  with  whatever  new  structure  emerged  from  the 
govemance  review.  NAIT  regarded  a  merger  as  a  way  to  rationalize  programs  and 
therefore  to  lower  costs.  NAIT  believed  that  AVC  -  Edmonton  and  itself  have 
established  a  mutually  beneficial  working  relationship,  and  felt  that  the  AVC 
mandate  would  be  maintained  and  increased  community  accountability  would  ensue 
should  a  merger  with  the  technical  institute  occur.  Such  an  amalgamation  would 
offer  students  greater  program  choices  and  mobility  into  career  oriented  training 
programs  for  both  urban  and  rural  students.  In  addition,  NAIT  stated  that  AVC  - 
Edmonton  staff  could  easily  be  assimilated  into  existing  staff  models.  Grant 
MacEwan  Community  College  (GMCC)  also  felt  that  it  offered  administrative  and 
student  support  services  typical  of  those  offered  by  AVC  -  Edmonton  so  that,  for 
students,  a  merger  with  GMCC  would  be  seamless.  Whatever  model  of  govemance 
is  chosen,  GMCC  pledged  to  work  collaboratively  with  AVC  -  Edmonton. 

Alberta  College  proposed  reduced  duplication  of  services  and  improved  access  to 
students  through  an  amalgamation  of  AVC  -  Edmonton  and  Alberta  College. 
Alberta  College  stated  that  it  had  a  mandate  similar  to  AVC  -  Edmonton's,  and  an 
established  board  to  facilitate  easy  assimilation.  Alberta  College  also  suggested  that 
it  would  be  accountable  to  Alberta  Education  and  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development  through  existing  frameworks,  thereby  eliminating  bureaucratic 
administration. 

Continuing  Education  Services  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board 
recommended  a  partnership,  either  in  whole  or  part,  with  AVC  -  Edmonton. 
Through  partnering,  facilities,  expertise,  administrative  systems  and  accountability 
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procedures  could  be  shared,  students  would  have  more  sites  available  to  them 
(thereby  increasing  access),  and  duplication  of  programs  and  services  could  be 
reduced. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  certain  sensitivity  to  competition  among  institutions  offering 
similar  services  to  adult  students  in  and  around  Edmonton,  particularly  in  urban 
Edmonton.  However,  among  the  groups  representing  clients  and  students  of  AVC, 
strong  testimonial  support  for  AVC  Edmonton  was  offered,  particularly  from  those 
organizations  representing  learning  disabled  and/or  physically  challenged  adults. 

AVC  -  Lac  La  Biche 

Students 

Students  supported  the  status  quo  to  ensure  that  the  mandate  and  services  to 
students  would  not  be  diminished. 

Faculty 

Faculty  felt  that  AVC  Lac  La  Biche  (LLB)  meets  the  needs  of  the  under-represented 
in  society.  They  observed  that  training  and  retraining  needs  are  increasing,  and  with 
these  the  need  for  increased  basic  education  including  upgrading  and  language 
retraining.  In  addition  to  academic  skills,  building  social  skills  and  support 
networks  was  said  to  be  a  vital  function  of  AVC  -  LLB.  Learning  how  to  learn  and 
other  life  management  skills  form  an  important  part  of  support  the  institution  offers 
AVC  learners.  AVC  focuses  on  the  transition  between  dependence  and 
independence.  For  faculty  representatives,  status  quo,  or  a  version  modified  to 
increase  flexibility  with  funding  and  programming,  would  continue  to  provide 
quality  service  at  the  same  time  allowing  students  to  maintain  their  natural  support 
networks.  Many  AVC  -  Lac  La  Biche  students  are  Aboriginal  in  origin.  For  these 
students,  and  for  many  others,  the  institution  was  reported  to  be  seen  as  the  "first 
step"  or  "first  choice." 

The  institution  described  itself  as  a  "change  agent."  AVC  -  Lac  La  Biche  faculty 
members  acknowledged  that,  through  merger  or  amalgamation  with  Keyano  or 
Lakeland  Colleges,  facilities  could  be  shared  and  administration  could  be 
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Streamlined.  There  was,  however,  an  expression  of  fear  that  the  mandate  might 
become  diluted,  and  that  access  for  rural  students  might  be  reduced. 

Faculty  also  supported  board  governance  as  an  option  to  sustain  AVC's  mandate. 
The  real  advantage  to  the  Lac  La  Biche  region  ,they  felt,  is  that  board  governance 
would  encoiu-age  and  empower  local  communities,  particularly  Aboriginal  ones. 
Faculty  felt  that  their  position  and  the  position  of  community  members  would  be 
strengthened  by  being  closer  to  decision-making  processes.  Academic  Upgrading 
staff,  in  particular,  felt  that  board  govemance  would  afford  the  institution  long-term 
planning  capabilities.  They  also  felt  that  AVC  -  LLB  would  be  better  able  to  remove 
barriers  to  student  finance. 

AUPE,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Native  Cultural  Arts  Program,  supported  the 
status  quo  in  order  to  sustain  AVC's'  mandate.  They  felt  it  best  serves  students' 
needs  and  has  already  demonstrated  financial  accountability  in  offering  low-cost 
education  to  Alberta  adults. 

Management 

Management  and  the  President's  Advisory  Council  also  supported  board 
govemance.  They  felt  it  would  enhance  flexibility  and  allow  for  long-term 
planning,  increase  public  input  and  ownership,  and  reduce  bureaucracy. 

Community 

AVC  -  LLB  is  vitally  important  to  the  economic  and  social  fabric  of  the  community. 
As  the  only  post-secondary  institution  in  the  community,  the  College  enjoys  a 
strong  sense  of  ownership  by  local  people  and  organizations.  Given  that  the 
majority  of  its  students  are  of  Aboriginal  origin,  AVC  -  LLB  has  become  an 
important  connection  between  adult  education,  Aboriginal  peoples  and  the 
workforce. 

The  College  uses  work  experience  and  labour  market  placements  in  their  skills 
programs.  Local  business  and  industry  representatives  attested  to  the  importance  of 
training  and  retraining  services  the  College  offers  their  employees.  Business-based 
representatives  supported  a  board  govemance  model,  as  did  representatives  from 
school-based  groups,  the  Further  Education  Council,  and  groups  from  satellite 
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campuses.  For  the  business  sector,  board  governance  was  believed  to  encourage 
greater  public  input  and  provide  more  timely  response  to  employers'  needs,  given 
these  groups  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  local  resource  base.  Most  of  these 
conmiunity  groups  saw  themselves  as  potentially  active  participants  in  board 
governance. 

The  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta,  Saddle  Lake  First  Nation,  and  Kikino  Metis 
Settlement  also  supported  board  governance  to  ensure  that  the  College  mandate 
would  be  maintained,  and  that  the  AVC  would  continue  to  respond  to  community 
needs  and  input.  These  groups  felt  that  the  board  should  be  structured  to  reflect  the 
Aboriginal  population  in  the  area,  and  that  such  partnership  with  First  Nations 
would  allow  the  College  to  respond  more  effectively  to  conmiunity  needs.  The 
Metis  Nation  suggested  further  that  an  advisory  committee  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  the  board.  Its  function  would  be  to  advise  on  program  content  and 
create  greater  community  accountability. 

The  Further  Education  Council,  Northern  Lights  School  Division  and  Aspen  View 
Regional  School  Division  supported  a  board  governance  model  to  enable  local 
planning  and  flexibility  to  meet  local  students'  needs. 

Health  and  social  service  sector  representatives  supported  either  board  governance 
or  the  status  quo,  so  long  as  essential  services  were  not  disrupted,  and  costs 
remained  stable. 

Lakeland  College  suggested  the  creation  of  a  new  institution  that  would  emerge 
through  a  dissolution  of  their  present  board  and  subsequent  establishment  of  a  new 
structure  that  would  include  both  the  present  Lakeland  College  and  AVC  -  Lac  La 
Biche.  Lakeland  College  believed  that  this  alternative  would  provide  students  with 
greater  availability  of  programs,  allow  the  AVC  mandate  to  be  sustained,  improve 
transferability  for  students,  increase  efficiency  at  meeting  students'  needs,  and 
reduce  administrative  costs. 

Keyano  College  suggested  an  amalgamation  by  expanding  its  present  board  to 
include  a  representative  of  Lac  La  Biche.  Keyano  felt  that  the  two  mandates  are 
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similar,  and  that  the  unique  characteristics  of  each  could  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  through  amalgamation.  With  a  smaller  central  administration, 
administrative  costs  could  be  reduced,  resources  and  expertise  could  be  shared  and 
offerings  could  be  expanded.  With  local  area  govemance,  Keyano  felt  that  AVC  - 
Lac  La  Biche  could  be  operated  more  efficiently. 

A  variety  of  testimonial  support  was  offered  from  the  MLA,  former  and  current 
instructors  from  AVC  -  LLB  and  satellite  campuses,  the  Buffalo  Lake  Metis 
Settlement,  business  and  county  representatives  in  satellite  areas  and  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services.  These  groups  reiterated  the  urgent  need  for  College 
services  for  their  communities. 

AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

Students 

Students  supported  board  govemance  as  long  as  the  mandate  and  services  to 
students  were  not  altered. 

Faculty 

Faculty  representation  at  AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  generally  supported  a  board- 
govemed  model.  Representatives  felt  that  it  is  vital  to  ensure  a  community-based 
approach  to  adult  education,  one  that  is  client-focused  and  allows  a  more  flexible 
administrative  framework  than  the  present  structure  affords.  To  ensure  that  AVC  - 
Lesser  Slave  Lake's  culture  is  allowed  to  develop  and  evolve  naturally,  they  felt  that 
it  must  be  community-driven. 

Instructors  associated  with  the  Sunrise  Project,  a  project  that  delivers  university 
transfer  courses  to  the  region,  recommended  board  govemance  as  a  way  to  allow 
AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  be  more  responsive  and  flexible  to  student  and 
community  needs.  Through  board  govemance  they  felt  the  distinctiveness  of  their 
region  could  be  reflected,  that  existing  partnerships  could  be  better  cultivated,  that 
the  institution  could  plan  and  develop  in  more  innovative  ways,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  that  community  ownership  could  be  enhanced. 
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AUPE,  and  some  individual  faculty,  supported  the  status  quo  model.  They  felt  that 
the  current  form  of  governance,  which  is  in  itself  dynamic  and  evolving,  would 
maintain  the  present  AVC  mandate,  avoid  cuts  to  programs  and  avoid  cost  increases 
that  they  felt  would  inevitably  arise  from  a  board-governed  model.  AUPE  regarded 
labour  relations  as  "key  to  design  and  delivery  of  programs  at  the  AVC's,  and 
should  not  be  disrupted."  The  AUPE  groups  feared  cuts  in  programs  through  board 
govemance.  AUPE  members  feared  loss  of  jobs  if  board  governance  were  to  occur. 
AUPE  felt  that  because  it  has  already  demonstrated  low  costs  of  delivering  service, 
the  issue  of  restructuring  is  a 

"problem  in  the  process  of  administration  rather  than  a  defect  in  the  structural 
organization  of  the  institution."  They  were  also  skeptical  that  board  govemance 
would  be  truly  representative  of  the  population. 

Management 

AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  management  regarded  board  govemance  as  "the  option  of 
continuous  improvement."  They  saw  it  as  the  manner  in  which  the  AVC  mandate 
could  be  preserved  and  enhanced,  a  mechanism  whereby  the  institution  could 
respond  to  student  and  community  needs,  whereby  financial  efficiencies  could  be 
increased,  and  accountability  to  the  community  and  government  could  be  increased. 
To  make  this  transition  as  smooth  as  possible,  one  which  would  take  place 
gradually,  an  interim  governing  authority  was  recommended.  Management  also 
emphasized  the  importance  of  board  members  being  drawn  from  those  communities 
served  by  the  College,  as  the  culture  of  AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  built  on 
partnerships  -  community,  inter-agency,  business  and  industry,  and  inter- 
institutional. 

The  Council  of  Community  Education  Committees  (CCEC's)  representing  some 
twenty  communities  (Metis  Settlement  Councils,  First  Nations  Councils,  public 
agencies  and  municipal  organizations)  recommended  either  status  quo  or  board 
govemance.  In  the  CCEC's  view,  board  govemance  would  "ensure  continuance  of 
community-based  decision-making  and  delivery  of  adult  learning  services." 
Because  there  would  be  flexibility  in  fiscal  year  carry-overs,  for  instance,  long-term 
planning  would  be  easier,  and  regional,  provincial  and  federal  partnerships  would 
be  encouraged. 
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Community 

AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  serves  a  number  of  communities,  each  with  diverse 
needs,  and  many  with  their  own  unique  cultures  and  histories.  The  future  of  the 
institution  is  obviously  very  important  to  community  residents,  as  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  who  participated  in  the  hearings,  and  the  extent  to  which  local 
residents  made  efforts  to  have  the  Task  Force  understand  their  circumstances  and 
needs  and  the  importance  and  manner  in  which  AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  meets 
those  needs. 

Presentations  were  made  by  neighboring  post-secondary  institutions,  education 
committees,  organizations  and  groups  of  various  configurations  -  civic,  business 
and  industry  representatives,  and  Aboriginal  councils  and  groups.  With  the 
exception  of  one  civic  and  Community  Education  Council  recommending  status 
quo,  board  governance  was  unanimously  recommended  by  these  presenters. 

Board  govemance  would  assure  accountability  to  local  communities,  continued 
identification  of  local  needs  and  responsiveness  to  education  and  training  needs, 
greater  public  role  or  grassroots  involvement  in  decision-making,  increased 
flexibility  to  pursue  joint  partnerships,  reduced  government  involvement  in  direct 
service,  increased  operational  efficiency,  reduced  administration  and  student 
support  service  costs.  To  summarize,  these  groups  felt  that  independent  govemance 
would  "protect  the  basic  principle  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the  relationship 
between  the  College  and  the  communities." 

The  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  supported  a  board  govemance  model,  in  large  part 
because  this  model  is  built  on  representation  from  communities.  Through  such 
partnership  an  expansion  of  program  delivery  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Metis 
community  would  be  fostered.  Many  of  the  Aboriginal  groups  saw  board 
govemance  as  a  way  in  which  they  can  "have  fair  say  in  their  future  and  in  that  of 
their  children."  They  felt  that  Aboriginal  representation  on  the  board  would  be 
essential,  and  that  board  governance  would  strengthen  communities.  The 
Aboriginal  groups  recommended  that  board  govemance  be  implemented  only  after 
careful  deliberations  and  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  loss  in  service.  Other 
communities  expressed  the  same  concem,  stressing  that  board  govemance  must 
"maintain  the  educational  delivery  to  the  people  who  often  get  left  out." 
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AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake  has  enjoyed  close  community  ties  in  the  past,  and  the 
consensus  was  that  board  governance  would  "reserve  and  enhance  the  relationship 
between  the  college,  the  community,  and  the  students"  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

Community  members  believed  that,  through  a  carefully  planned  and  implemented 
process,  board  governance  would  be  the  best  option. 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  College  and  Fairview  College  both  supported  AVC  - 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  management's  recommendation  for  board  govemance.  Fairview 
College  felt  that  AVC  Lesser  Slave  Lake  could  build  on  the  current  structure  of  the 
Council  of  Community  Education  Committees  to  provide  institutional  flexibility  and 
effectiveness.  Grande  Prairie  Regional  College  offered  to  assist  the  AVC  in 
developing,  implementing  and  maintaining  board,  registration  and  financial 
systems. 
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Appendix  F 
Profiles  of  AVC  Students 
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Consolidated  Profile  of  AVC  Students  -  Fall,  1995' 


Ave 

AVC 

Lesser 

AVC 

AVC 

Lac  La 

Slave 

Category 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Biche 

Lake 

/'Of  \ 

(%) 

/'07  \ 
{%) 

(%) 

/'OT  \ 
(%) 

Program  of  Study 

Academic  Upgrading 

42 

50 

57 

65 

Business/Office  Careers 

iZ 

1 

/ 

Human  Services  & 

Health  Careers 

/ 

D 

ZD 

L-Iie  OlClllS 

Z 

1  rades/ 1  ecnmcal 

2 

11 

1 

University/Others 

5 

18 

(render 

Female 

69 

63 

65 

73 

Male 

31 

37 

35 

27 

Age 

17-24  years 

19 

25 

45 

39 

25-31  years 

25 

26 

23 

32-39  years 

27 

26 

19 

53 

40-46  years 

13 

13 

7 

47  years  and  older 

8 

10 

6 

8 

Others/unknown 

7 

' 

Prior  Education  Level 

Less  than  Grade  7 

1 

5 

3 

(jrade  / 

1 

4 

3 

28 

Grades 

1 

9 

9 

~ 

Grade  9 

3 

20 

12 

37 

Grade  10 

4 

16 

15 

Grade  11 

3 

12 

23 

35 

Grade  12 

9 

25 

25 

Other/not  known 

78 

9 

10 

Marital  Status 

Single 

22 

33 

48 

56 

Manied 

29 

25 

17 

17 

Common-Law 

2 

5 

24 

19 

Separated 

1 

5 

4 

5 

Divorced 

3 

5 

6 

3 

Widowed 

<1 

<1 

1 

1 

Unknown 

43 

27 

(cont'd) 
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Consolidated  Profile  of  AVC  Students  -  Fall,  1995'  (cont'd) 


AVC 


AVC 

Lesser 

AVC 

AVC 

Lac  La 

Slave 

Category 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Biche 

Lake 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Number  of  Children 

None 

3 

5 

34 

27 

One 

14 

16 

65 

Two 

18 

15 

19 

Three  or  more 

1 

12 

31 

8 

Unknown 

78 

54 

7.  7.  Ethnic  Background 

Aboriginal  10  35  62  78 

Non- Aboriginal  51  65  38  22 

Not  known  39  -  -  - 

8.  Previously  attended 

AVC 

Yes  40  53  40  66 

No  60  47  60  34 


9.  Plans  After 
Graduation 

Apply  to  another  program 

at  AVC/same  program  9 
Apply  to  another  program 

at  another  college  23 
Apply  to  a  university  9 
Set  up  personal  business 
Obtain  a  full-time  job  53 
Other/unknown  6 


24                35  39 

15                18  10 

3                 9  11 

4  2 

17                32  31 

41                 2  7 


10.  Receiving  Financial 
Assistance 

Yes  82  65  81  52 

No  18  35  19  48 

Sources:  Profiles  provided  by  each  AVC.  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


Note  1:  Consolidated  data  in  this  table  may  not  exactly  match  data  from  individual  AVC's  for  some  AVC's  due  to 
differences  in  categories  and/or  definitions  used  at  each  AVC.  Also,  not  all  data  are  for  Fall,  1995  due  to  information  no 
longer  being  gathered  by  institutions.  Please  see  the  tables  on  the  following  pages  for  individual  AVC  data  and  any 
qualifications  to  be  applied  to  that  data. 
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Profile  of  AVC  Calgary  Students  -  Fall,  1995 


Category 

1 .  Program 

Academic  Upgrading 
Office  Careers 
Health  Careers 
ESL 

2 .  Gender 

Female 
Male 


3. 


Agei 

17-24  years 
25-31  years 
32-39  years 
40-46  years 
47  years  and  older 
Other/not  known 

Prior  Education 
Level^ 

Less  than  Grade  7 
Grade  7 
Grades 
Grade  9 
Grade  10 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 
Other/not  known 


Students 

(%) 

42 
12 
7 
39 


69 
31 


19 
25 
27 
13 
8 
7 


1 
1 
1 

3 
4 
3 
9 
78 


Category 

5.  Marital  Status^ 

Single 

Married 

Common-Law 

Separated 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Unknown 

6.  Number  of  Children^ 

None 
One-Three 
More  than  Three 
Unknown 

7.  Ethnic  Background^ 

Aboriginal 
Non- Aboriginal 
Not  known 

8.  Previously  attended  AVC^ 
Yes 

No 

9.  Plans  After  Graduation^ 

Apply  to  another  program 
Apply  to  another  college 
Apply  to  a  university 
Obtain  a  full-time  job 
Other 


Students 


22 
29 
2 
1 
3 

<1 
43 


3 
18 
1 

78 


10 
51 
39 


40 
60 


9 
23 
9 
53 
6 


10.  Receiving  Financial 
Assistance 

Yes  82 
No  18 


Source:  AVC  Calgary;  data  for  2,262  full-time  students.  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to 
rounding. 

Notes: 

1.  There  are  high  proportions  of  "Unknown"  as  the  information  is  no  longer  required  by  the  institution  to  prove  eligibihty 
for  funding  (information  is  supplied  to  the  SFB).  Students  exercise  the  right  not  to  provide  the  information. 

2.  Data  collected  from  recent  exit  and  graduate  surveys. 
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Profile  of  AVC  Edmonton  Students  -  Fall,  1995 


Category  Students 

(%) 

1 .  Program 

Academic  Upgrading  50 

Business  Careers  7 

Human  Services  6 

Trades/Technical  2 

ESL  28 

Life  Skills  2 

Ad  hoc  programs  5 

2.  Gender 

Female  63 

Male  37 

3.  Age 

17-24  years  25 

25-31  years  26 

32-39  years  26 

40-46  years  13 

47  years  and  older  10 

4.  Prior  Education 
Level 

Less  than  Grade  7  5 

Grade  7  4 

Grades  9 

Grade  9  20 

Grade  10  16 

Grade  11  12 

Grade  12  25 

Other/not  known  9 


Category 

5.  Marital  Status 

Single 

Married 

Common-Law 

Separated 

Divorced 

Unknown 

6.  Number  of  Children 

None 

One 

Two 

Three  or  more 
Unknown 

7.  Ethnic  Background 

Aboriginal^ 
Non- Aboriginal^ 

8.  Previously  attended  AVC 

Yes 
No 

9.  Plans  After  Graduation 

Apply  to  another  program 
Apply  to  another  college 
Apply  to  a  university 
Set  up  personal  business 
Obtain  a  full-time  job 
Other/Unknown 


Students 

(%) 

33 
25 
5 
5 
5 

27 


5 

14 
15 
12 
54 


35 
65 


53 
47 


24 
15 
3 

17 
41 


10.  Receiving  Financial 
Assistance^ 

Yes 
No 


65 

35 


Source:  AVC  Edmonton.  Data  for  5,624  students;  excludes  In-service  Training  programs. 
Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

Notes: 

1.  Estimates. 

2.  Includes  living  allowances  and  tuition  for  Students  Finance  Board,  Canada  Employment,  Band  Education  Authority, 
Provincial  Rehabilitation,  and  Workers'  Compensation  Board 
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Profile  of  AVC  Lac  La  Biche  Students  -  Fall,  1995 


Category  Students 


2. 


4. 


(%) 

Program  of  Study 

Academic  Upgrading 

57 

Business  Careers 

7 

Human  Services 

19 

Trades/Technical 

11 

Pre-Hospital  Care 

6 

Gender 

Female 

65 

Male 

35 

Ace 

17-24  years 

45 

25-31  years 

23 

32-39  years 

19 

40-46  years 

7 

47  years  and  older 

6 

Prior  Education 

Level 

Less  than  Grade  7 

3 

Grade  7 

3 

Grades 

9 

Grade  9 

12 

Grade  10 

15 

Grade  11 

23 

Grade  12 

25 

Other 

10 

6. 


8. 


9. 


Category  Students 

(%) 

Marital  Status 

Single  48 

Married  17 

Common-Law  24 

Separated  4 

Divorced  6 

Widowed  1 

Number  of  Children 

None  34 

One  16 

Two  19 

Three  or  more  31 

Ethnic  Background 

Aboriginal  62 

Non-Aboriginal  38 

Previously  attended  AVC 

Yes  40 

No  60 

Plans  After  Graduation 

Apply  to  another  program  at  AVC  35 

Apply  to  another  college  18 

Set  up  personal  business  4 

Apply  to  a  university  9 

Obtain  a  full-time  job  32 

Other  2 

Receiving  Financial 
Assistance 

Yes  81 

No  19 


Source:  AVC  Lac  La  Biche.  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 
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Profile  of  AVC  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Students  -  Fall,  1995 


Category  Students  Category  Students 

(%)  (%) 


1. 

Program  of  Study 

6. 

Number  of  Children^ 

Academic  Upgrading 

65 

None 

27 

Career  and  Trade 

19 

One-Three 

65 

Post-Secondary 

16 

Four  or  more 

8 

2. 

Gender 

7. 

Ethnic  Background"^ 

Female 

73 

Aboriginal 

78 

Male 

27 

Non-Aboriginal 

22 

3. 

Age 

8. 

Previously  attended  AVC 

18-25  years 

39 

Yes 

66 

26-34  years 

35 

No 

34 

35-44  years 

18 

45-54  years 

7 

9. 

Plans  After  Graduation^ 

55  years  and  older 

1 

Work 

31 

Start  Own  Business 

2 

4. 

Prior  Education 

Work  and  Attend  School 

23 

Level^ 

Attend  School  Only 

37 

Up  to  Grade  8 

28 

Other/don't  know 

7 

Grade  9-10 

37 

Grade  11-12 

35 

10. 

Receiving  Financial 

Assistance^ 

5. 

Marital  Status^ 

Yes 

52 

Single 

56 

No 

48 

Married 

17 

Common-Law 

19 

Separated 

5 

Divorced 

3 

Widowed 

1 

Source:  AVC  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Data  include  students  in  brokered  programs.  Percentages  may  not 
add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

Notes: 

1.  About  12  %  of  the  students  attending  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1995  had  previously  attended  post-secondary  institutions 
(including  other  provincialiy-administered  institutions). 

2.  The  1995-%  college  application  forms  no  longer  ask  students  to  provide  this  information.  Statistics  are  based  on  data 
from  the  1994-95  academic  year. 

3.  The  1995-96  college  application  forms  no  longer  ask  smdents  to  provide  this  information.  Statistics  are  based  on  data 
from  the  1994-95  academic  year.  Because  of  some  discrepancies  in  data  entry,  these  figures  are  estimates. 

4.  The  college's  application  forms  do  not  ask  the  students  to  indicate  their  ethnicity.  The  percentage  of  aboriginal  students 
attending  the  college  was  based  on  information  provided  to  Post-secondaiy  Programs  for  the  1993  Survey  of  Post- 
secondaiy  Programs  and  Services  for  Native  Students.  The  numbers  provided  for  this  survey  were  estimates. 

5.  This  information  was  obtained  from  the  Point  of  Exit  survey  administered  to  all  smdents  leaving  a  program  during  the 
1994-95  academic  year. 

6.  Information  was  obtained  from  the  Smdent  Information  System  for  the  1994-95  academic  year.  The  figures  are 
estimates  because  not  all  students  report  if  they  are  receiving  support 
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Appendix  G 
Selected  Related  Material 

-  Province  of  Manitoba 

-  Alberta  Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services 
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Manitoba  

Education  Colleges  Secretariat 

and  Training 


Mr.  Brian  Johnson 
Senior  Financial  Analyst 
System  Finance  and  Information 
Alberta  Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development 
Commerce  Place,  10155-  102  Street 
Edmonton,  AJberta  T5J4L5 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  24, 1995  in  which  you  request  certain  information 
regarding  the  transition  of  Manitoba's  community  colleges  from  departmental  administration  to 
board  governance.  This  transfer  became  effective  on  April  1, 1993. 

The  following  community  colleges  were  affected  by  the  change: 

Assiniboine  Community  College 
1430  Victoria  Avenue  East 
Box  935 

Brandon,  Manitoba  R7A  5Z9 
Telephone:  726-6600 
FAX:  726-6753 
President:  Ms  Brenda  Cooke 

Keewatin  Community  College 
436  Seventh  Street  E. 
The  Pas,  Manitoba  R9A  1M7 
Telephone:  623-3416 
FAX:  623-7316 
President:  Mr.  Sam  Shaw 

Red  River  Community  College 
2055  Notre  Dame  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3H0J9 
Telephone:  632-2311 
FAX:  694-7253 
President:  Dr.  Tony  Knowles 

...12 


Room  407 

185  Carlton  Street 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  CANADA 

R3C3J1 


PH   :  (204)945  1702  •    ,  i  V  J.  0 

FAX:  (204)945-0356..... 

January  16, 1996 

JAN  .2  2  1996 
<  .-..-.^ 
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Mr.  Brian  Johnson 
23gs2  

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  legislation  which  governs  the  colleges..  I  provide  some  responses 
to  your  other  questions  below. 

Costs 

Grants  to  community  colleges  in  Manitoba  rose  3.3%  in  1994-95  and  6.0%  in  1995-96.  This  was 
a  policy  decision  of  government  and  was  not  related  to  any  particular  issues  arising  from  the 
transition  to  board  governance.  New  funds  were  directed  primarily  to  new  programs. 

1.  Board  expenses:  There  was  previously  no  provision  for  board  expenses.  Board 
remuneration  is  regulated  by  government.  Currently,  board  members  receive  an  honorarium  of 
$1 50  per  month  for  regular  board  members,  $200  for  the  vice-chairs  and  $250  for  the  chairs.  The 
boards  may  reimburse  members  for  travel  and  other  expenses.  These  funds  are  allocated  by  the 
board  out  of  general  college  revenue.  There  is  no  special  fund  provided  by  government  for  this 
purpose.  The  impact  of  board  expenses  on  college  operating  costs  has  been  negligible. 

2.  Presidents'  salaries:  The  salaries  of  all  college  presidents  have  increased  substantially  since 
April  1, 1993. 

3.  Other  salaries:  Salary  scales  for  other  college  staff  have  increased  very  litde  since  1993. 
The  staff  union  recently  negotiated  a  collective  agreement  with  no  changes  to  the  salary  scale. 
Two  college  bargaining  units  have  agreed  to  a  reduced  work  week  proposal,  effectively  a  salary 
reduction. 

4.  Contracting  out  of  services:  No  services  have  been  contracted  out  to  date.  Contracting  out 
may  still  be  an  option  under  consideration  by  the  college  boards. 

5.  Unexpected  costs:  The  colleges  in  Manitoba  are  just  now  beginning  to  deal  with  the 
increased  costs  of  developing  adequate  financial  and  management  information  services  of  their 
own. 

6.  Other.  Both  government  and  the  institutions  must  have  a  strategy  to  deal  with  the  issvie  of 
budgetary  deficits  which  will  likely  arise  at  some  point 

Enrolment: 

Enrohnent  at  Manitoba's  community  colleges  has  changed  very  little  over  the  past  three  years. 
The  capacity  of  the  college  system  in  Manitoba  is  small  on  a  per  c^ita  basis  compared  to  many 
other  provinces.  There  are  substantial  waiting  lists  for  entry  into  many  programs. 


.../3 
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Mr.  Brian  Johnson 


Tuition 


Tuition  in  community  colleges  in  Manitoba  is  $909  for  the  1995-96  academic  year.  Tuition  was 
increased  by  5%  this  year.  Tuition  policy  for  1996-97  is  currently  under  review. 

Other  items 

Administrative  costs  and  positions  have  not  increased  substantially. 

The  reductions  in  spending  on  training  programs  by  Human  Resources  Development  Canada 
continues  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  colleges. 

I  trust  this  information  is  helpful.  Please  call  me  at  (204)  945-3908  if  you  require  further 
information  or  clarification. 


Sincerely, 


RickDedi 
Director 

Colleges  Secretariat 
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ALBERTA  VOCATIONAL  COLLEGES  ACCOMMODATION 
BRIEFING  TO  THE  TASK  FORCE 


BACKGROUND 

Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  (AECD)  has  established  a  Task  Force  to  review  the 
possible  transfer  of  operation  of  tiie  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges  (AVC)  to  a  governance  board. 
The  following  is  provided  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Task  Force  to  provide  a  hst  of  services 
provided  by  Alberta  Pubhc  Works,  Supply  and  Services  (APWSS)  to  the  AVCs. 

Services  Currently  Provided  by  APWSS 

•  Accommodation  for  AVC  at  43  sites  throughout  the  province  by  eitiier  developing  capital 
facilities  or  leasing  space. 

•  Designs  and  constructs  tenant  improvements  and  provides  related  moving  services  and  furniture 
to  meet  program  requirements. 

•  Maintenance  and  property  management  services. 

•  Telecommunication  services  including  local  services,  RITE,  WATS,  LANS  WANS  and  other 
shared  services. 

•  Assists  with  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  fimiiture,  equipment  and  supphes  through  standing 
purchase  orders  and  by  acting  as  a  purchasing  and  disposal  agent 

•  Govermnent  courier  service. 

Leased  Space 

APWSS  provides  space  in  eleven  leased  facihties  totalling  about  9,100  m^  with  a  total  annual  lease 
cost  of  about  $1.1  million  (Attachment  I). 

Owned  Space 

AVC  occupies  about  106,000  itf  of  APWSS  owned  space  at  37  locations  throughout  the  Province 
(Attachment  n). 

The  seven  main  AVC  sites  have  a  net  book  value  of  approximately  $5 1  milUon  (Attachment  HI). 

In  addition,  39  trailers  are  located  in  remote  locations  associated  with  Lac  La  Biche  and  Slave  Lake 
campuses. 
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The  operatmg  budget  for  these  facilities  is  $4.5  million  (based  on  estimated  1996/97  costs) 
includ^  APWSS  operating  costs  and  grants-in-lieu  of  taxes  funded  by  Municipal  Af^irs. 

Tenant  Improvement  and  Capital  Project  Work 

There  are  several  outstanding  project  requests  related  to  AVC  accommodation  which  are  being 
considered  for  inclusion  in  tiie  APWSS  1996/97  capital  projects  budget  (Attachment  IV). 

Telecommunications 

The  estimated  1996/97  costs  for  AVC  local  telecommunication  service  (voice  and  data)  are 
$236,000.  As  indicated  in  the  memorandum  of  January  1 1,  1996  from  Gregg  Hook,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister,  Information  Technology  and  Supply,  to  Gerry  Waisman,  Senior  Director, 
Finance,  Administration  and  AVC  Support,  AECD  (copy  attached),  responsibility  for  these  services 
together  with  die  funding  are  being  transferred  to  aU  departments  effective  April  1,  1996  as  part  of 
the  APWSS  Business  Plan.  Access  for  Ihe  shared  voice  network  for  in-province,  toll  free  long 
distance  calling  will  stiU  be  available. 

Acquisition  and  Disposal  of  Assets 

APWSS  purchased  approximately  $978,000  worth  of  goods  on  behalf  of  AVCs  since  April  1994  or 
approximately  $550,000  per  year,  (excluding  acquisitions  by  AVC  from  standing  offers).  Under  a 
separate  governance  board,  AVC  would  be  able  to  continue  to  access  standing  offers. 
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Attachment  IV 


OUTSTANDING  AVC  PROJECT  REQUESTS  UNDER  REVIEW 

Estimated 
Costs 

AVC -Calgary 

1 .  Okotoks  -  Assume  lease  costs  for  100  m^  Adult  Learning  Centre.  $  16,000 

2.  Calgaiy  -  Renovations  for  main  campus  and  Rocky  Mountain  Plaza.  $250,000 

AVC  -  Edmonton 

1 .  Edmonton  -  Relocation  of  Health  Careers  to  alternate  space  and  $750,000 
renovations  to  main  campus  (Downtown). 

2.  Edmonton  -  Renovations  to  Winnifred  Stewart  Campus.  $500,000 

3.  Wetaskiwin- Assume  lease  costs  for  Adult  Learning  Programs.  $  36,000 

AVC-LacLaBiche 

Lac  La  Biche  -  Upgrades/renovations  to  main  campus.  $  1 50,000 

AVC  -  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

Grouard  -  Renovations  to  campus  accommodations.  $  25,000 


Strategic  Planning  Division 
January  16,  1996 

'% 
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Ahata 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 
SUPPLY  AND  SERVICES 


Memorandum 


FROM:  Gregg  Hook 

A/Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
Infonnation  Technology 
and  Supply 

TO:  Senior  Financial  Officers 


OUR  FILE  REFERENCE:  MA5162A 
YOUR  FILE  REFERENCE: 

DATE:  January  11,  1996 
TELEPHONE:  427-3921 


SUBJECT:  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

.  .  In  support  of  our  overall  corporate  telecommunications 
responsibility.  Public  Works,  Supply  and  Services  provides  voice,  data 
and  radio  networks  for  shared  use  among  govenunent  departments  and 
extended  stakeholders.  In  addition  to  these  shared  services,  we  acquire, 
manage  and  pay  for  user  specific  local  service  such  as  telephones  and 
local  data  circuits. 

On  January  5,  1996  our  Deputy  Minister,  Dan  Bader,  advised  you 
of  our  intention  to  transfer  responsibility  for  the  acquisition,  management 
and  direct  payment  of  local  services  to  user  departments  effective  April 
1, 1996. 

PWSS'  total  current  cost  for  local  services  will  be  prorated  among 
departments  based  on  number  of  telephones,  data  Hues  and  mobile  radio 
units.  The  proposed  funding  transfer  is  attached  for  your  information. 
These  allocations  should  be  reflected  in  your  1996-99  fiscal  and  business 
plans. 

As  part  of  this  transfer  of  responsibilities,  local  service  equipment 
such  as  telephones  and  key  systems  will  be  transferred  to  departments  and 
agencies.  Equipment  lists  and  other  details  will  be  provided  to  you  next 
week. 


For  1996/97  PWSS  will  continue  to  fund  the  shared  networks  to 
provide  the  current  level  of  service  and  will  manage  growth  to  ensure 
i>>inaximum  economies  of  scale.   Departments  or  extended  stakeholders 
*^quiring  new  or  additional  services  will  be  asked  to  fund  any  increased 
$6sts  in  shared  networks  and  local  services. 


.J2 
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These  changes  are  consistent  with  the  govenunent's  direction  of 
moving  toward  **user  pay^,  and  recognize  diat  users  are  in  a  better  position 
than  PWSS  to  either  justify  cost  increases  with  improved  services  to  clients 
or  to  of&et  telecommunications  cost  increases  with  improved  operational 
efficiencies,  afforded  by  better  telecommunications. 

Our  contact  on  the  initiative  is  Andy  Boys,  Executive  Director, 
Telecommunications  Division,  telephone  422-1140.  Meetings  with 
deparmiental  telecommunications  contacts  have  been  scheduled  for 
January  16,  17  and  18,  1996  at  which  time  the  implications  of  this 
initiative  will  be  fully  discussed  and  questions  responded  to. 


Attachment 


cc:  A-  Boys 
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